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SONNETS, 
IcARUS. 
“Rise? I thave winged thee like'the bird of Jove, 

That waits his bidding at the thunderer’s feet ; 

Rise higher! o’er the hundred-citied Crete, 
Cybele’s temples and each sacred grove!” 

The boy soars en: but when the sun-god sees 
A mortal daring thus approach his throne, 
Gne burning ray he sends in anger down; 

As, at the blast of Zolus, the trees 

Fall prostrate, so tke stripling headlong fell! 

The parted wave closed o’er him; and his name, 
Given to the waters, {so sweet fables tell,) 

Stands as presumption’s monument! The same 
Mark well, ye who from error’s mazes seek to flee, 
Nor dare to scale che heavens with dread impiety. 

TITHONUS AND AURORA. 
“Oh, grant me, goddess, daughter of the skies, 

One precious beon—that I may ever live 

Wrapt in the bliss which thou alune canst give, 
Seeking the lustre of thy star-like eyes— 

Watching thy chariot through the heavens gliding— 

Gathering the sweets thou fling’st abroad in showers 
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Of dewy roses, Queen of Love’s own flowers, 
In which the boy-god sleeps, his quiver hiding!” 
A fatal gift, Tithonus, thou dost crave— 
Euamored boy! the goddess grants thy plea! 
How wilt thou long to die! Alas, the grave, 
That quiet resting-place, is not for thec |, 
A fatal boon rewards thy love and truth: 
Immortal life. without immortal youth! 
MEROPE. 
Dim mid thy sister Pleiads in the sky! 
Because a mortal won thy early love, 
In its young gush of feeling from above! 
Dim mid thy sister stars! ah, why, oh, why 
Was there no voice to plead for thee in heaven? 
Where was the sea-born goddess, who had strayed 
From hights Olympian to the hunter’s glade ? 
And where chaste Dian, v ho rejoiced at ever 
To kiss the shepherd boy on Carian mount? 
No voice was raised for thee, and thou art dim—= 
Earth was too dear—thy fond heart clung to him, 
Nor sought for rapture at a purer fount. 
Oh, earthly love! how dost thou bind us here, 
And stain and dim the soul, as thou hast dimm’d yon sphere! 


J. Cc. 
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LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 


Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE XIII. 
VARIETIES OF DISPOSITIONS AND TALENTS. 

I now come to the exposition of the effects of combination 
er grouping; and in the first place I may observe that the 
moral faculties and intellect are intended to govern the pro- 
pensities. This is evident, from the fact that man derives 
the highest enjoyment from this arrangement, and that when 
the propensities solicit indulgence of which the sentiments do 
not approve, and we yiekl to their solicitations, we feel that 
we have done wrong—that we have sinned. The various 
talents of men depend on the intellectual faculties ; their dis- 
positions on the propensities and moral sentiments. I shall 
first treat of Vanietizs or TALENTS ;-and in doing so, shall 
commence with the perceptive faculties, and proceed upward. 

The talent for observation and practical business depends 
on Individuality, Eventuality and Comparison, or the middle 
line of the forehead. The head of Joseph Hume is very 
large, the sentiments being large, the propensities considera- 
ble, combined with great Firmness and Self-Esteem, and great 


intellectual dev-iopment in this region. Wit, Ideality and 
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| Causality are all deficient. This combination rendered him 


indomitablefirm as a®rock, though surrounded for years by 
a vast majority of opponents. Indeed, for a long time, he 
stood almost alone in Parliament in his schemes of financial 
reform ; but his intellect enabled him to become so completely 
master of the financial details of a great empire, and to ex- 
pose abuses with such clearness and force, that though he 
was outvoted, he shamed ministers from their extravagance, 
and forced them to ecohomy and a better financial system. 
You might perhaps, from the power he has wielded, be led 
to eXpect such a head as this of Franklin’s; but Hume is no 
logician or political economist. 

In Mr. Dunn’s head you see large Individuality, Form, 
Size and Locality; and this is the combination for forming 
the surveyor. Weight, also, is necessary to form the engi- 
netr; if Calculation and Order be added, so much the better. 
In Stevenson, the constructor of railroads and locomotive en- 
gines, you find the above combination, without large reflect- 
ive faculties. A gentleman who has attended this class told 


with a very large development of this region. He asked the 
master Concerning him, and was told that hé had been a com- 
mon Irish laborer} but that he was found ‘to have such an 
eye,’ as they call it, for measuring, that he was taken from 
his laborious employment, and set over the men. 

Another combination produces the naturalist. When you 
read of Sir James Smith, the botanist, who possessed stich an 
extraordinary knowledge of plants, or rather of the form and 
nomenclature of plants, you might be led to expect a great 
forehead; but the phrenvlogist looks only for the necessary’ 
| Organs. In Sir James Smith we find only large Individuality, 
Form and Language. 

Another combination, with a certain addition, constitutes 
the artist. You find in this cast the region before mentioned 
large, giving accuracy of observation. Then you have large 
Constructiveness, large Ideality, and considerable Causality 
and Imitation. It is the head of Mr. Joseph, and possesses 
/a combination fitting that gentleman for the higher depart- 
| ments of his art. Imitation and Ideality give expression, 


me that he saw a man on one of the roads of this country, || 





| beauty and finish; and Causality an insight into character. 
Without the operation of these faculties, a statue would be a 
dead-looking form. This head of Canova is like that of Jo- 
seph in these particulars, and looking at the front, it would 
seem not to be superior; yet we find the stamp of superior 
genius on all Canova's productions. There is an ait of inspi- 
ration thrown over them—a speaking mind beaming from 





every production of this great master, which Joseph could not 
reach; and why is this? Attend to the length of the anterior 
lobe as made known by the rule I before gave you, and the 
explanation is obvious; the intellectual organs of the Italian 
sculptor are nearly twice as large as Joseph’s. It is impos- 
sible to see any production of Canova’s without observing in 
it a pecullar charm. I had a good instance of this in Scot- 
land. - On entering the studio of a young artist, my attention 
was immediately drawn from the works about me to the cast 
of an eagle which lay upon the floor, but which beamed forth 
so full of life, of expression, and of mind, that it spoke out 
from the dust even, in a way not to be misunderstood. I 
asked the artist whose beautiful production that was which 








seemed to be treated with such neglect? ‘ That,” said he, 
“‘is Canova’s eagle.” This explained all. You never see 
such expression except in the works of the highest order of 
genius. 

Then we have Haydon, the historical painter of England, 
who has been engaged in the highest walks of hisart. There 
are, however, two defects in his organization: Individuality 
and Comparison are both minus; and in his paintings there 





is admirable vigor of conception, but he does not come up to 


that intelligent, speaking power of mind which I before allu- 
ded to. This is the head of Sir David Wilkie, who has never 
attempted as high departments of the art as Haydon. He 
has less Ideality, but he has large intellect, including good In- 
dividuality and Eventuality. He draws his subjects from a 
great range of observation, and is very successful in giving 
substance, reality and finish to his conceptions. 

We have here the heads of three orators, all greatly distin- 
guished in their day. Perhaps there is no subject on which 
men go so much astray as that of oratory; the requisite 
powers are rated altogether too highly. This is the mask of 
Curran. You perceive in it Individuality, Eventuality and 
Comparison. It is an apt, ready head, just fitted for observa- 
tion, discrimination and illustration. Many are surprised, on 
reading his speeches, how they could be so effective as they 
really were. Curran caught and addressed the people’s feel- 
ings; he addressed them as they wished to be addressed ; and 
the effect cannot now be appreciated or put upon paper. , Thig 
is the head of Pitt. Here we have the same combination, 
with great Firmness and Self-Esteem. He had vast know- 
ledge of details, great readiness ef speech, and plausibility of 
manner; but his Causality is poor, and we, vainly look in his 
speeches and actions for the recognition of any great leading 
principles. Policy, narrow policy alone can be detected. This 
is the head of Dr. Chalmers, which, as you perceive is su- 
perior to the two last. Causality is larger, and he possesses 
great Ideality, Comparison, and perzeptive organs. He deals 
with principles to a much greater extent than Pitt and Cur- 
tan} but while seeking principles, he is not always so furtu- 
nate as to find true ones, or to be consistent in their application. 

Here we see a higher order of, intellect. The observing 
faculties are very large, giving great power of mastering de- 
tails. The reflecting faculties are also large, giving astonish- 
ing depth of penetration. There is also large Secretiveness 
and Wit, givinga great tendency to humor and playfulness of 
expression. This, then, is a head in which the observing 
faculties give definiteness of view, and the reflective faculties 
profundity as well as acutenéss of thought; and we all know 
that Dr. Franklin has produced more effect here, and in Eu- 
rope, than any other American. I cannot go to any of your 
Atlantic cities without finding that his spirit is still abiding 
with you—that his wisdom is operating to the present hour. 
His wasa mind the emanations of which live forever. Frank- 
lin, however, was deficient in one faculty: Eventuality; and 
his Ideality was but moderate. He never had the power of 
continuous writing or speaking. He had little brilliancy, fire 
or readiness} his productions consisted generally of ‘a short 
essay, containing some profound principle illustrated by an 
anecdote, or a series of propositions and sentiments, clinched 
by Causality. A speech from him of ten minutes long was 
considered unusual. , 

Heads may be divided into three classes: 1. Such as have 
the moral sentiments and intellect in preponderance. 2. Such 
as have the propensities as large as either of the other or- 
gans. 3. Such as have the propensities in predominance. 

In looking at this head, you see large moral sentiments, 
large intellectual faculties, and full propensities. A person 
with such a combination has courage to meet danger, De- 
structiveness enabling him to witness scenes of suffering with- 
out being unnerved, and giving weight to his command by 
making the refractory fee! that it is not safe to offend; Self- 
Esteem and Firmness giving importance, consistency and per- 
severance. But as the moral sentiments are very large, you. 
will never find Combativeness degenerate into a contentious, 
quarrelsome spirit, Destructiveness into cruelty, Acquisitive- 
ness into an infringement of others’ rights, Self-Esteem into 
haughty superciliousness, or Firmness into wayward obsti- 
nacy. The intellectual region is large both,in the lower and 
upper part, giving the power of mastering details and drawing 








his conceptions; there is a haziness, a want of filling up, of 


conclusions. This is one of the highest Class of heads. Place 








_ And now, when Curran, and Sheridan, and Pitt have sunk 
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such a one in any sitdation you please, it should be found to 
come out honorably and reputably. This is the head of Cap- 
tain Parry, who was placed in- many trying diffioulties, and 
who always acquitted himself in a masterly manner. 

This is the head of Burke; it belongs to the same class. 


into oblivion, so far as the influence of their writings or 
speeches is concerned,.Burke’s writings are resurted to as a 
fountain of political wisdom. We find there profound max- 
ims of policy, government and morals, which will cause his 
name to be remembered through all time. 

On looking at this, the head of Rammohun Roy, you find 
Amativeness, Love of Approbation, and Combativeness, large. 
You find a coronal region of the first class, except that Vene- 
ration and Hope are not so well developed as Benevolence 
aud Conscientiousness; you find, too, an intellectual region 
of great size, and you find great Firmness and Self-Esteem. 
Rammohun Roy was a Hindoo of noble family. His man- 
ners were polite and dignified, and toward the fair sex he 
manifested unvarying and refined courtesy. Brought up in 
the Hindoo religion, he was early dissatisfied with its doc- 
trines and observances, and drew upon himself the enmity of 
the brahmins, and the opposition of his own family, even, by 
the boldness with which he called in question the validity of 
the idolatrous system of the Hindoos, and the burning of wid- 
ows. Throwing off the superstitious creed of his fathers, he 
studied the Bible, and became convinced of the truth of the 
Christian religion. That he might the more successfully pur- 
sue his studies, he learned, almost without assistance, the 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages—pursuing, his investi- 
gations from one point to another, till he finally settled down 
into the moral teachings of Christianity and the unity of Ged. 
He tried to convert his countrymen, but found them incapa- 
ble altogether of appreciating the law of evidence. Did he 
describe to them the miracles of Christ, they told him of the 
still greater miracles which their books recorded. Did he 
tell them of mysteries, their sacred books contained still pro- 
founder mysteries; but the moral teachings of Christianity 
were incomparably superior to those ef the Hindoo books, 
and he determined to draw the attention of his countrymen to 
these. Accordingly he collated and classified all the sayings 
of Christ, and published them in a book called the ‘ Precepts 
of Jesus.’ I have read the work, and an admirable one it is. 
Now all this is in exact accordance with his developments. 
Had his Veneration been as large as his other moral senti- 
ments, I am of opinion that he would not have been able to 
throw off the superstitions in which he had been educated. 
When studying the Christian religion, he did it with a zeal 
and research to be expected from his large brain and great 
intelect; then, in exact accordance with his organization, he 
settled down into the moral precepts, as the sum and sub- 
stance of Christianity. 

This is the head of the Rev. Dr. Andrew Thompson. You 
see a very considerable coronal region, with a considerable 
proportion of propensities; you see Individuality, Eventuality 
and Comparison large, with only moderate Causality. Here 
we should have more show than solid argument; and this 
was true of Dr. Thompson. He was generally on the side of 
justice and liberality; he fought many battles for emancipa- 
tion, and his large prepensities infused into his advocacy great 
power and energy. But he was not profound, though ready 
and clear. He disliked, as he told me, to open a meeting; 
he hardly knew what to say; but if his Combativeness and 
Destructiveness were aroused by the advocacy of what he 
thought injustice or illiberality, he would, in answer, rise to 
great eloquence. 

This is the head of R. B. Sheridan. You perceive that 
the propensities are decidedly large, the coronal region small, 
with a large anterior lobe, developed greatly in the region of 
Individuality, Eventuality and Comparison, and but mode- 
rately in the region of ‘Causality and Wit. And what was 
his character? He was profligate, reckless, and showed no 
sense of justice. His passions were strong, his nature vin- 
dictive. In his youth he fought one of the most brutal duels 
on record. His Self-Esteem and propensities being large, 
and having great depth in the middle region of the anterior 
lobe, whatever ideas he had, he promulgated with great vivid- 
ness and force. He possessed great powers of description 








and illustration, made good speeches, wrote good plays, and 4 








was noted for sharp sayings. He soon rose to distinction, 
and was put into a situation witha good salary. His charac- 
ter at this time stood high; but on losing his situation from a 
change of Ministry, his reckless extravagance run him into 
debt. He followed any device to get money; he swindled 
tradesmen—he swindled his friends, till scarcely a friend re- 
mained attached to him. George 1V. has been blamed for 
deserting Sheridan; but Moore has clearly shown that no 
man could be the friend of Sheridan without consenting to be 
his dupe. Sheridan is celebrated for witty sayings; but 
Moore has shown that many of these sayings were not his 
own. He used to keep a day-book and ledger, in which he 
entered any good okservation or retort which he heard, and 
repeated it, in a somewhat altered fom, the first appropriate 
opportunity which offered. He was, in fact, a great reposi- 
tory of other men’s wit, and added much of his own. In his 
play of ‘The School for Scandal,’ for instance, the dialogue 
abounds in wit. -This, however, did not arise from the fer- 
vor of composition; but his witticisms and jokes were col- 
lected from time to time, and noted on the margin, till he had 
an opportunity of weaving them into the text. Another in- 
stance is the following: Directly afier the peace of Amiens, 
on going to the House of Commons, he overtook a country 
gentleman of his acquaintance, und asked him what he thought 
of the peace? ‘‘ Why,” said he, “I say as every body else: 
it is a peace of which England may be glad, but of which no- 
body can be proud.” When he arrived at the House, the! 
peace was under discussion. He got up and said, “Mr. 
Speaker, this peace may be characterized in a single sentence: | 
It is one of which England may be glad, but of which nobody | 
can be proud.” The effect was electric; it expressed so bap-| 
pily the general opinion, that it went through the country, | 
and was lauded for its depth and discrimination. Richard | 
B. Sheridan was a man of great brilliaucy, little depth, and | 
less morality. He was a man of strong passions and selfish- | 
ness; and after a career of great notoriety, he ended a ship-| 
wreck, there being nothing in his writings which will serve | 
to bear his name with honor to future ages. His plays are 
deficient in morality; his ‘School for Scandal’ is full of witty 
points, but it has always appeared to me disgustingly immoral. | 
Here is the head of the Scottish poet Burns. This cast I| 
know to be authentic; it was presented to me by his wife’s | 
executors, who took a cast of his skull at the time she was) 
interred. Now you perceive in this head large Amativeness, 
very large Philoprogenitiveness, large Adhesiveness, very 
large Combativeness and Destructiveness, and large Aliment- 
iveness. Passing to the coronal region, we find that to be 
largely developed, large Benevolence, large Imitation, con- 
siderable Wonder, Firmness full, and Conscientiousness full, 
being somewhat less than the preceding. His anterior lobe 
you perceive to have been long, and his temperament was one 
giving great energy and endurance—the bilious nervous. But 
no one ever drew his character more faithfully than Burns 
himself, in that pathetic effusion, 
THE BARD'S EPITAPH. 
‘Ts there a whim-inspired fool, 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snoul, 
Let him draw near; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drap a tear. 
‘Ts there a bard of rustic song, 
Wha, noteless, steals the crowds among 
That weekly this area throng, 
Oh, pass not by! 
But with a frater feeling strong, 
Here heave a sigh. 
“Ts there a man, whose judgement clear, 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career 
Wild as the wave, 
Here pause, and through the starting tear 
Survey this grave. 
‘The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name. 
* Reader! attend: whether thy soul 
Soar’s fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkling grubs this earthly hole 
In low pursuit, 
Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.” 
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His head cannot be better described than by these stanzas, — 
Here we have his large propensities, “‘ owre fast for thought, — 
owre hot for rule,” running “life’s mad career wild as the © 
wave;”’ his large Love of Approbation and Self-Esteem, “‘ owre 
blate (too modest) to seek, owre proud to snool;” the large | 
donftstic faculties, which “keenly felt the friendly glow and 
softer flame.” We have his large intellectual and moral 
faculties, which “can others teash the course to steer,”— 
“quick to learn and wise to know.”’ His Benevolence is 
manifested in the warning contained in his concluding stanzas 
“Know, prudent, cautious self-control is wisdom’s root.” He 
in this line indicates, too, his consciousness of that deficiency” 
of Cautiousness and Firmness which his skull indicates. It 7 
is much to be regretted that his circumstances were what 
they were. That they were, is felt by us to be a disgrace to © 
Scotland. No situation, indeed, could be more unfortunately © 
selected for him than that of an exciseman. He had to visit 
distilleries and breweries, to follow smugglers through the 7 
wilder parts of the country, and was thus exposed to all the 
temptations of boon companionship, spirits, and irregular 
hours. Had he been favorably situated, there was an inhe~ 
rent morality in his mental constitution which would proba- 
bly have saved him from aberrations, and rendered his repu- 
tation far other than it is. And let it never be forgotten that 
Robert Burns, with a salary of seventy pounds a year, har 
rassed and straitened as he was, and wild as he is said to q 
have been, died, after three months’ sickness, as his widow 
herself told me, without being in debta single farthing. There 
is no head in our collection more touching and interesting | 
than this of Burns, who won, by the beauty of his poetry and 
the independence of his character, an imperishable name. 

We have here a head in which the propensities are large, 
but still the moral sentiments are considerable, and there is a 
fair intellect. The phrenologist would say at once that this 
head depends much on external circumstances. If you apply 
stimulus to the propensities, it will probably yield to evil in- 
fluences ; if to the moral sentiments, you will form a virtuous 
and useful man. Like a balance strung in the centre, you 
may turn it either way with little trouble. A man possessing 
such an organization cannot, therefore, be depended on, ex- 
cept where you can answer for the external circumstances. 
This is the head of a man who was an officer of justice in a 
town in Scotland, and during the time he held office his cha: 
racter was exemplary. He afterward became a soldier, and 
while under military discipline his conduct was irreproach- 
able. After leaving the army, and becoming entirely free 
from control, he commenced weaving for a living; but finding 
it very difficult to get employment and support his family, he 
threw up his business and joined a band of robbers, of which 
he became.ghief, was finally arrested, and hanged. His con- 
duct when in prison was becoming; nothing seemed to sur- * 
prise him so much as the difference between his conduct in 
the former and latter part of his life. ‘‘Oh, sir,” said he 
“how little can we know of futurity!] When I was in the 
office of the magistrate of Ayr, I could no more have thought 
of coming to this end, than of becoming King of England.” | 

Then we have heads such as this of Hare, belonging to the’ 
third class. The moral region is extremely shallow, the in- 
tellect weak, and the propensities very large. In sucha head 
the balance is cast entirely in favor of the propensities. 





















































NaTIONAL Sxutts.—Ireland i is inhabited by various races 
of men. To the North they are much like the lowland Scotch, ~ 
a mixture of the German, Saxon and Gallic races; but in the. | 
South the Celtic race prevails. They have great Combative- 
ness, and an acute intellect; but the moral sentiments are 
not so large; indeed, they will need training for centuries be- 
fore they can equal the Saxon race. I have before ree 
that size, other things bing equal, is a measure of power. 
Nothing is more striking than this, in an examination of nae; 
tional skulls. Here is the skull of a New-Zealander, a fair 
specimen of the race. You see that it is much larger than 
the Hindoo head. There is, you perceive, large Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness, a rather small coronal region, but 
a well-developed intellect. Now, while ninety millions of 
Hindoos are kept in subjection by forty thousand English- 
men, the comparative handful of New-Zealanders have never 


allowed the Europeans to overcome them. 
This is the head of a Chinese ; here you see a considerable 












intellectual, and a moderate coronel region. The head, as 
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you see, is Jerger than the Hindoo head. It is remarkale 
that this people seem to have remained stationary for two 
thousand years. 

I have noticed the great ease with which the English keep 
the Hindoes in subjection. There is one nation of India 
which has given them much more trouble; and though they 
have been able to overcome it, the loss has been ten times as 
great as when fighting with the former. I refer now to the 
Burmese; and it is well worthy of remark that in their heads 
Combativeness ard Destructiveness are larger than in the 
Hindoos, and the intellect is very fairly developed. Here is 
e skull from Hindostar differing much from that of the ordi- 
nary Hindoo. It possesses much more Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, with less Benevolence and Conscientiousness. 
This is a specimen of the Thugs of India, a race of assassins 
and robbers, with priests among them, who give them their 
blessing when they go on their expeditions. Their plan is to 
ingratiate themselves with a traveler, and accompany him till 
they arrive at a convenient spot, and then to murder and rob, 
but always te murder him. The British have lately taken up 
the matter. They hanged twenty-seven of them on one 
morning; and have gone en exterminating them with such 
energy, that the practice is now pretty much abandoned. 

The Negro head is one of exceeding interest. Of the Ne- 
®roes there are many varieties. The skull which I hold in 
my hand is small, the intellectual and moral faculties being 
little developed. Of this former, however, I have seen very 
few. The one which I now exhibit may be cunsidered as a 
fair sample ef the generality of Negro skulls. It is much 
longer, you perceive, than it is broad; Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are large, but not predominant. The core 
nal region is well developed; Veneration is the largest organ, 
Benevolence the next, and Conscientiousness the next. There 


is a very fair intellectual region. Here isanother. This was 


presented to me by Dr. Gibson of Philadelphia. There is 
the same general development, but Veneration is enly mode- 
rate; this, however, is not generally the case. When I went 
to Washington I paid great attention to this subject, and can 


state, as the result of careful and extensive observation, that 
this better form of head is by far the most prevalent. I made 
another observation of very great interest, namely: that the 
Negroes of the Free States have, for the most part, better or 
ganized heads than those of the Slave States ; those of Phila- 
delphia, for instance, are superior to those of Washington. 
The cause of this, observation does not enable me to assign. 
It may arise from the former having descended from a supe- 
rior stock ; but it most probably arises from their freedom hav- 
ing brought the moral and intellectual faculties into more 
active employment, which has produced a gradual improves 
ment of the organization. 

When we compare the heads of the Negroes with those of 
the North American Indians, we find a key to their respect- 
ive conditions. The Indian has more Destructiveness, less 
Cautiousness, less Benevolence, and about the same Venera- 
tion. His intellect is not so good, but his SelfEsteem and 
Firmness larger; and it <ppears to me that he has retained 
his freedom by being the proud, indomitable, and destructive 
savage which such a combination indicates. He has dis- 
puted every inch of ground; he has fought the European; 
he has laid in wait for him; he has harassed and slain him. 
Had the Negroes possessed a similar organisation, to make 
useful slaves of them would have been impossible. But they 
are of a superior, of a gentler nature. Both the intellectual 
and moral faculties are of a higher order. They are able to 
appreciate the superior moral and intellectual powers of the 
European race, and are content in some measure to live un- 
der their guidance. The Indian, on the contrary, has refused 
to profit, to any great extent, by the arts or literature of the 
European, and has always preferred death to servitude, 

There are, however, great differences between Indian heads. 
This is a skull from the neighborhood of Boston, of a deci- 
dedly superior capacity + and the tribe of which it is a sam- 
ple were, I am told, most formidable enemies, In these, 
also, Self-Esteem and Firmness are very large. Dr. Morton, 
of Philadelphia, has upwards of 200 heads of#North Ameri+ 
can Indians, which I examined. I can therefore speak de- 
cidedly on the differences which exist; but still the most 
general form is that which [ have described. There is a na- 
ion of Indians called Flat Heads, from a custom which is 








prevalent among them of compressing the head in infancy. 
I saw two of them to-day. Their skulls show a miserable 
development of the frontal region; but it is not yet deter- 
mined whether the brain is prevented from growing, or caused 
to grow in a different direction. The Indians whum I con- 
versed with seemed as intelligent as othets of the same class 
whose heads have not beer thus compressed. It would be 
well if the brain could be examined to ascertain the structure 
of the various convolutions. ___ 


Morat. Resronsis11Lity.I shall now consider the ques¢ 
tion of Moral Responsibility. Wéll we regard as consti- 
tuted by the intellectual faculties. Itis very often confounded 
with the manifestation of the affective faculties—that desire 
which overcomes the others receiving this appellation. Firm- 
ness gives determination, and this is frequently called Will: 
it would be just as proper to say thar an ass or a mule mani+ 
fested Will strongly when it refuses to move, placing its fore 
feet forward and its hind feet backward in the attitude of 
perfect stubbornness ; whereas it is merely manifesting Firm- 
ness in the highest degree. Will is that mental operation 
which eppreciates the desires and chooses among them. Sup+ 
pose I feel very indignant on account of an injury received, 
and feel a strong desire to wreak vengeance; but [ see the 
consequence and recognize the superiority of the moral senti- 
ments. The intellect says, “‘ Do not strike "—and the hand 
is powerless ; for by an admirable provision the nerves of mo+ 
tiun are under the control of the intellectual organs; these 
being connected, as before explained, with the anterior or 
motory tract of the spinal marrow. Will, then, is propor- 
tioned to the intellect. An idiot has no Will. Such a man 
as Napoleon has a tretnendous Will, and is able to subject the 
Will of others to his own. 

I have called your attention to three great classes, into 
which men may be grouped attording to their Organization. 
These three classes are distinctly recognized in the New Tes- 
tament. We find in the thitteenth chapter of Matthew the 








parable of the sower who went forth to sow; and ‘ some seed | 
fell upon stony places, where they had not much earth,’ (moral | 
sentiments and intellectual factlties very small, ) ‘and because 
they had no root they withered away’—such heads as this of 
Mac Innis, the murderer—‘ some fell among thorns, and the 
thorns sprang up and choked them '—considerable moral de- 
velopment, but large propensities, as in the skull of Steven 
son. We are not told that there was deficient soil, as in the 
former case, but that though the seed was productive, the 
thorns sprang wp and destroyed the produce. ‘ But others 
fell upon good ground, and brought forth fruit, some a hun- 
dred fold, some sixty fold, some thirty fold.’ Here we have 
moral faculties predominating over the propensities, the good 
ground obviously referring to good moral and intellectual 
facnities. And mark, we are not told that the quantity of 
produce was the same in all casea, but that some brought 
forth @ hundred fold, some sixty fold, some thirty fold. 
The same differences are recognized in the scriptures with 
regard to talents, in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew: 
‘For the kingdom of heaven is as a man traveling into a far 
country, who called his own servants and delivered unto them 
his goods; and unto one he gave five talents, to another éto, 
and to another oneto every man according to his several 
ability.’ ‘After a long time the lord of those servants cometh 
and reckoneth with them. And so he that had received five 
talents came and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou 
deliveredest unto me five talente; behold, I have gained be- 
sides them five talents more. His lord said unto him, Well 
done, thou good and faithful servants thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things; 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord. He alsothat had received 
two talents came, and said, Lord, thon deliveredest unto me 
two talents; behold, I have gained two other talents besides 
them ’remark that he receives precisely the same answer 
as he who had gained five talents: ‘ His lord said unto him, 
Well done, good and faithful servant ;’ thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee tuler over many things; 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord.’ When he who had re- 
ceived but one talent said that he hid it in the earth instead 
of using it to the best of his ability, ‘his lord answered and 
said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful servant.’ We find 




















it here clearly inculcated that men are answerable only for 
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the talents which are committed to their charge. We occa- 
sionally meet with a human being who has not ever one 
talent. 

This leads me to remark, that the award is not according 
to the amount of the result, but according to the proportion 
between the result and the ability. In short, where much is 
given, much is required, and where little is, given, little is re- 
quired. It follows, of course, that persoris of the first class 
of organization are subject to the highest responsibility ; those 
of the second class to less, and those of the third class to the 
least of all: inasmuch as in the first the moral faculties pre- 
dominate } in the second the propensities are so large as to 
impel them continually to that course which they know to be 
wrong; in the third the propensities so decidedly predominate, 
that, if allowed to go loose in society, they will as certainly 
go wrong as that the sun will rise. 


Under these circumstances, what are we to make of the 
responsibility of man to man!—for I speak not of the re- 
sponsibility of man to God: that is a subject which I think 
better left to the theelogians. So far as we are concerned, I 
think we should all do better by being careful to make our 
own conduct accord with the divine precepts, than by busy- 
ing ourselves about the judgement God will pass upon our 
neighbors. 

In men of the first class of heads, responsibility is complete; 
they are without the shadow of an excuse for doing wrong ; 
and on looking through society we find that men of this class 
of minds hold the substantial power and wealth of a country: 
they constitute the judges, the rulers, the leading men. Now 
it appears to me, that these individuals have not, generally 
speaking, any adequate notion of their great responsibility. 
Their duty it is to lead the others into the right path, to set 
them a worthy example, to provide them with appropriate 
facilities of education, to place before them every inducement 
to virtue, and remove from them, as far as possible, every al- 
lurement to vice. By these means would the character ef the 
second class be elevated, their propensities repressed, and 


|| the higher sentiments be brought into combined and energetic 


habits of activity. 

We now come to the third class, in whom the intellect and 
moral sentiments are so small, and the propensities so large, 
that their tendency is almost irresistibly toward evil. These 
constitute not one-thousandth, perhaps not a two-thousandth 
part of the community ; but from the fearful predominance of 
their animal feelings, they are capable of immense mischief. 
I sny, unhesitatingly, that these should be physically restrained. 
They should be considered as morally insane, treated as moral 
patients, and not allowed to run at large in a state of society 
in which intoxicating liquors are easily procured, where pro- 
perty is exposed to their depredationg, and life to their furi- 
ous passions. It is nonsense to say that they have their con- 
stitutional rights and should be allowed to go free. They 
have no more right to go free than a med dog. When acow 
is addicted to violence a board is put upon its horns to give 
warning of danger. When Phrenology shall be known, such 
men will be recognized as certainly as the cow is by the board, 
befure they have committed their depredations and their mur- 
ders. They will not then be sent for three months or six 
months to the prison, and then let loose to rush anew into 
crime, and commit fresh depredations and outrages upon so- 
ciety; but they will be kept under restraint until their charac- 
ters shall be changed by training, or if not changed, they will 
be kept under restraint for life—allowing them as many vir 
tuous gratifications as their condition would permit. Be- 
nevolence would aeknowledge such a procedure to be kind; 
Veneration, to be respectful; and Conscientiousness, to be just 
both to themselves and to society. The idea of inflicting so 
much punishment for such an amount of crime, has now been 
given up in theory by all enlightened men, but practicelly it 
is still adhered to. Our duty is to withdraw external tempta- 
tion, and to supply by physical restraint, when necessary, the 
deficiency of internal moral control. When it comes to the 
reckoning, and the question is put to the first class of men, 
“ What have you done to put away temptation from your 
weaker bretbren, to elevate their character, to prevent them 
from evil,” it will,surely not be a satisfactory reply.to say, 
“We made laws prohibiting them from crime,and punishing 
them for its commission; we imprisoned them when they 
committed smaller offences, and hanged them for enormities.” 
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No’ sich men are morally blind, and it is not for you to 
wreak vengeance upon them for their misfortune, but to keep 
them out of harm’s way—not to immerse them in prisons for 
punishment, but to place them in asylums for safety and re- 
covery. 





For the New-Yorker. 
EGYPT. . 


AN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


L 
Go where the Nile, to slake the torrid sand, 
Leaps from his bed and overflows the land ; 
Where the red sun-burst of the morning hour 
The harp of Memnon woke with mystic power; 
Where lofty Science from her cradle sprung, 
And over Greece her burning mantle flung ; 
Where infant Sculpture made the marble warm, 
To wond’rous Sphinx and Hippogrif gave form ; 
Where Memphis boasted of her wealth untold, 
Her spacious halls of porphyry and gold; 
Where the proud Queen of Victors brightly wove 
Round Roman hearts the matchless spell of Love— 
Lifted the gilded beaker to her lip, 
In one proud draught the wealth of kings to sip: 
Lay on her blazing couch of queenly rest, 
By Cupids fanned, voluptuously dressed, 
While her swift galley dowa the Cydnus flew, 
Rich in its freight, and sail of purple hue, 
Spread out by winds that bore the tone of lute 
And the low warblings of the dulcet flute. 


IL. 
Oh mourning mother of lost arts! thy name 
Stirs with unwonted sympathy my frame, 
Wakes in my heart a fond, maternal thrill, 
Although thy ruins whiten vale and hill. 
I know that Turkish conquest in a day 
Thy heaps of lettered wisdom swept away; 
That turbaned Pachas wield the scourging rod 
Where Ptolemy and proud Sesostris tred ; 
But still thy fount of lore, by Learning sought, 
Gives strength to fancy, and a glow to thought. 

W. H.C. H. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE:OLD SONGS AND BALLADS. 


*Old Songs, the votive music of the heart.’ Wordsworth. 
* They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good— J think much 
better than the strong lines that are now in fashion, ix this critical age.’ 
—- Isaac Walton. 
Tue great contrast between the inspired rapture of the 
muse in the morning of her charms, and the productions of 
her ladyship in these later days, must be very apparent to 
every student of ‘ the gay science.’ Inthe early age she was 
sincere, honest, direct, simple ; now she is coquettish, artful, 
and made up of borrowed beauties. Then she was 


’ ‘in her prime, 
Free from rage and free from crime ;’ 


but she has committed many a peti larceny since, and some- 
times an offence which might almost be considered capital. 
She has made herself quite conspicuous among felons. She 
is stripped and whipped like common baggage, and her follow- 
‘ers are turned out of doors to starve. To leave allegory for 
plain speaking, the characteristics of modern poetry are ex- 
citement and passion, and p of the least noble charac- 
ter; that of our early poetry, thoughtful sentiment and rich 
fancy. The latter appears to have been the product of men 
of a rare contemplative genius; the former, of men of an ar- 
tificial fancy and of exaggerated passion. There is nature (at 
least) in the one, but a sheer want of it m the other. If it 
be concluded that to be violent, rapid and startling is to be 
natural, then we are mistaken. But we apprehend such fea- 
tures of character, and such a description of incidents. are 
comparatively infrequent and episodical. The main current 
of life 1s not for ever turbid and foaming. Mountain torrents 
may be formedthus, but the noiseless river, the silver Jake, 
the crystal brook are not. ‘There is a greater calm apread 
over the face of nature, however man may strive to mar its 
beauty by turbulence and crime. As it is with physical, so 
at is with man’s moral nature—the one being but the shad- 
owing forth of the other. The feelings of youth bud with th: 
green tree, and the withered marrow of age is best depictec 
by the bare branches and decaying sap of the old oak. Be- 
sides, the poetry of sentiment must be allowed superior to 
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bler than passion. Passion is selfish, sensual, fierce, savage, 
gross, earthly, compared with sentiment. When passion is 
refined by sentiment, elevated and gpiritualized by intellect ; 
when it borrows the mantle of affection, and not tue fires o! 
hell, then it is omnipotent and grand—though poets who 
paint passion, generally, however, represent its dark and ter- 
rible traits, or its loathesome features. As the old poets sel- 
dom picture such scenes, they arrive (it appears to us) nearer 
to the beau ideal of poesy than their modern successors. 

The old song and ballad writers come closer to our idea of 
primitive poets than any other class. They carry us back to 
the first glimmerings of poesy, and their melody is fresh with 
innocence and purity. They bear all the marks of antiquity, 
older than the Homeric poems, and coéval with the Cylic 
bards—vastly older in appearance than they really are, from 
their form, language and metre. They are remnants of the 
Gothic spirit, and like all the remnants of those times, more 
ancient than a far earlier period. The Gothic architecture 
has a more venerable and antique air than the Grecian; and 
so it is with poctry. 

These old songs may be divided into two kinds, the ama- 
tory and the convivial. They are all gay catches, though in 
the first the sentiment is dashed with a certain tender soft- 
ness, inexpressibly charming; and the second, like all other 
pieces in the same way, are light, gay, cheerful. 

The good fellow whose portrait Denham has drawn with 
great spirit, was (with them) the king of men. Cheerfulness 
was their philosophy, and the art of life its great practical 
aim. A merry wag was their sage, and a laugh worth all 
the homilies of all the great teachers of morality. 

In the old collections you find no such songs as Dibdin’s, 
no pieces purely patriotic, and no high-toned moral odes. 
There were, however, sweet singers of the Temple—Hube:t, 
Farrar, Quarles, Walton—who raised many a lofty note to 
heaven, unheeded perhaps by men, but caught by the choir 
of angels; and strown among old treatises, as Walton’s ‘ An- 
gler,’ but more especially in the elder dramatists, are exqui- 
site snatches of song, which can hardly be classed in any one 
formal division. Love ditties, dirges, gems of pastoral 
scenery, enchanting pictures of beauty, sonnets, sparkle like 
geme in their rich volumes. 

No species of composition is harder to dissect or analyze 
than song writing. It cannot be analyzed from its unity and 
simplicity. A perfect song should be a complete develop of 
a single sentiment or idea without episode or digression. It 
should be a burst of music, a gush of feeling, easy, artless, 
unlabored. It can no more be criticised than a sun-beam, or 
the sparkling of jewels, or the fall of a cascade. It may be 
called sweet, beautiful, natural, gay, tender, or melancholy— 
no more: the epithet embraces a criticism. 

The old ballads, or rather the best of them, are equally 
fine. They are heroic, pathetic and humorous—descriptive 
of the broad, open hospitality of the olden time, or imbued 
with the spirit of manly sports or rustic revels, presenting a 
perfect picture of the manners and spirit of the age. They 
are full to overflowing of an honest sentiment and a liberal 
courtesy, revealing the substantial character of our forefathers, 
with their noblest traits. They are simple without any cir- 
cumlocution, and explicit without any unnecessary diffuseness. 
They speak out the truth, and make no boggling. Common 
things are told with indifference, and noble deeds and thoughts 
are not boastful nor eloquent. They are without any garnish 
of rhetoric. The heroic ballad relates the deeds of heroes 
and the turmoil of battle. The din of arms is heard, the 
clashing of shields, the shouts of the horsemen, the braying of 
the trumpets—then we see vast, irregular old castles and for- 
tifications, fusses and draw-bridges, banners streaming from 
the turrets and on every tower, and the whole air filled with 
martial music. 

In the more social and familiar scene, we are warned by 
the uprightness of intention, the steadfastness of faith, and 
chariness of honor, the generosity of affection, and the univer- 
sal spirit of humanity. 

Where love is the theme, ejther successful, firm in con- 
stancy and ardent, or in distress from falsehood, these early 
masters of the tender passion are preéminently faithful. They 

lepict it in all its artless purity and confiding faith. The 
single ballad of Childe Waters is a leaf out of the great book 
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eyes fill with tears, must indeed be a worldling, a genuine 
earth-worm. Compared with the modern drawing-room 
thymes, the fashionable lyrists of the day, they are vastly 
truer, and certainly more poetical. It is in fact an argument 
igainst the latter, that they are sung by jeweled throats, 
since the very essence of love is solitiriness. It is too sacred 
to be indulged in crowds. The clear vein of sentiinent and 
romantic beauty is not turned into eddies by glittering simi- 
'es and strained rhapsody, but such as the modern favorite 
might envy with despair. To attempt to rival his elder bro- 
ther in the glorious art, were as presumptuous as for the most 
skillful musician to endeavor at equaling the involuntary 
strains of the nightingale. ‘Percy’s Reliques ’ alone may be 
opposed to all the lyric poetry since the time of Burns. He 
was the last who inherited the genuine spirit and the poetic 
heart of the old minstrels. Scott’s ‘Young Lochinvar’ is the 
best since, and ‘ The Brave Old Oak,’ and ‘ The Sea,’ in dif- 
ferent lines, are very fine specimens. 

Scott was a great lover of the old ballads, and his taste 
for them formed a part of his noble nature. There was no 
trickery in his attachment to them. He had an unshaken 
relish for them, inasmuch as they evolved much of his own 
character. The battle-scenes in particular must have been 
a source of great delight to him, inasmuch as he has caught 
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their spirit very exactly in the description of tournaments. 
Among our own writers, Irving’s fine taste has in no re- 
spect appeared to such advantage as in his admiration of the 
same rich stores of poetry and romance. 

The taste of the age is coming round by degrees. The old 
dramatists and prose-writers are beginning to be more gene- 
rally known, though they always (except during one period) 
have obtained the admiration of the few. May we not hope 
that the old English ballad and the song may revive in its 
primitive sweetness; that tales of blood and of terror may be 
superseded by that more genuine picture of nature, in which: 
simplicity and innocence are the finest features? Oh! that 
the day may come when the voice of the muse may be heard 


as artlessly captivating as 
* the shepherd’s pipe upon the mountains, 
When all his flock ’s at feed before him.’ 
THe ANALYST. 





For the New-Yorker. 
THE HUMBLE PETITION OF A POOR AUTHOR TO THEIR 
DREAD MIGHTINESSES THE CRITICS, AND TO THE 
CONDUCTORS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


MESSIEURS: May it please you, who bet seldom acknowledge 
the pleasure of being pleased, to lend your attention to the 
few lines which a poor author most respectfully presents 
herewith. 

Men who live by their wits, should, above all others, prac- 
tice an interchange of kindness, both beeause they alone can 
appreciate each other’s feelings, and because they alone can 
render to each other the aid that is most essential to their 
well-being, and most gratifying to their sensibilities. By men 
who live by their wits, be it understood, I do not mean those 
chevaliers d'industrie who live by the wits of others, but 
those unhappy individuals who eat their bread by the sweat 
of their brains. Who has not felt a glow of indignation at 
the cold-heartedness of the man, himself an author, who 
slighted the genius of the unhappy Chatham, and left him to 
die of absolute want. Who is there among the whole tribe 
of literary reviewers of the present day, who would not blush 
to have it known that he had given a death-blow to a gentle 
and unoffending spirit like Keats, by his mad criticisms? 
And yet such things have occurred, and will occur again. 
But that was in England, where authorship has become & 
trade; where poets are so plenty that if a few rising geniuses 
were to be killed off, their literature would still be in a 
plethora. With us the case is different: our literature is to 
be created, and we cannot afford to sacrifice on the cold al- 
tar of neglect, or to consume in the fierce fires of criticism, 
one genius who might add a star tu the dimly-lighted vaultof 
our literary world. And seeing that we have for the last 
twenty years been making ourselves exceedingly unhappy by 
a continual repetition of that sober inquiry, ‘Who reads.an 
Amcrican book?’ we should answer the questién by saying, 
‘We vo!’ Butgit may still be asked, ‘ Who reads an Amer- 
ican book when he can get an English one?’ with as much 





pertinency as twenty years ago. 
The American who undertakes to write for hiscountrymen, . 








the poetry of passion. In itself, sentiment is purer and no- 


of human nature. Whoever can read it without feeling his 














| has ereater-adds to contend with than the author of any other , 
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country. Our free presses, our schools and colleges, our | 
numberless periodicals, znd the universal intelligence of our 
citizens, are all so many lets and hindrances, instead of being 
helps to his success ; for the wants that these create are sat« 
isfied by the in-pouring of innumerable streams from abroad, 
while our own free waters are pent up in the bowels of the 
earth, and not allowed to flow out and sparkle in the sun. 

Is it not true, Messieurs, that if two books were sent to 
you from different publishers, one a reprint from an English 
work and the other the product of your own countryman and 
devoted to local subjects, you would notice or review the re- 
print before you noticed the original? Certainly you would: 
you cannot deny it; I have seen it done. It will always be 
the reproach of our literature, that it has no nationality, until 
an International Copyright Law shall stay the plague of for- 
eign books which overwhelm us. But if no motive of patri- 
otism nor far-seeing policy can ever induce our law-makers to 
protect the best interests of the country, surely something 
might be done by those who have the direction of the public 
press toward turning the public thought in a right direction, 
and influencing our people to think more of native authors 
and less of foreigners. It cannot be contended that the pub+ 
lic welfare or happiness is at all promoted, or the national 
honor upheld, by a Bulwerian novel or a Cockney magazine 5 
yet, when either of them is issued from the press, we strait- 
way see such a scrambling among the weeklies and dailies 
and monthlies and quarterlies to see who shall be the first to 
notice it, or who shall make the largest extracts, and who 
shall praise with the most extravagant epithets. Now, at 
such a time as this, does the native American author stand 
any chance of being read or purchased? Not the slightest, 
unless he shall already have reached the Temple of Fame. 

But it is neglect like this that chills and depresses the spirit 
ef a youthful author. Imagine him, moved by the spirit 
within him or a holy desire to do something for his country’s 
honor, devoting his precious hours to the creation of a work, 
from which he cannot hope to derive any profit, wasting his 
strength and giving the morning of his days for the benefit of 
those who will not even give him gratitude in return for what 
he bestows upon them. At last his work is finished; he gives 
it to the world, and he asks nothing in exchange but their 
kindly notice ; and yet, even this is denied him. He sees a 
stranger and an alien step in between him and those for whom 
he has labored, and receive all their caresses. He does not 
ask for smiles, nor favors: all that he asks is to be noticed ; 
and if he be found not wholly unworthy, he will be content 
with that which may be assigned him. 

I knew a similar case not long gone by: a young man of 
an ardent temperament and, as some thought, of a true gemwus, 
who, under circumstances of great difficulty, had completed a 
work and procured its publication. Having, according to cus- 
tom, sent a copy toallthe Editors, he waited in feverish anx- 
iety to hear the decision of those upon whese will his reputa- 
tion hung, and for whose good opinion he had labored. But 
it happened that two or three English works were reprinted 
about the same time, and they enjcyed all the attention of the 
critics and reviewers; and the young author’s book was not 
noticed at all; but he had the mortification of seeing in all 
the papers to whose Editors he had sent copies extended no- 
tices of works that he knew were inferior to hisown. He 
very wisely threw down the pen; for although he had, be- 
yond a doubt, that within him which would have led to fame 
and fortune if he had persevered, he could not prevail upon 
himself to aguin encounter mortification and neglect, 

Do, Messieurs, take this subject into consideration, and be- 
stow sometimes a passing glance upon the new beginners in 
our literary field, and then you may, perhaps, at some future 
time, have the happiness to reflect that you warmed into be- 
ing a Byron or a ‘ Boz.’ Yours, H. Fy 

Usg’or a Hat.—The whole use of a hat is probably not 
generally known; it is of more use than covering the head. 
if, when a person fell overboard, he had the presence of mind 
to instantly tak@goff his hat; and hold the brim of it to his 
chin so that the hollow would be upward, it would keep him 


above the water as long as he could hold it. This has been 
tried, and actually proved correct. , 
ConTENTMENT.—There are those who are rich in their 
poverty, because they areontent, and use generously what 
they have; there are others who, in the midst of their riches, 
are really poor, from their insatiable covetougness or shameful 








From the Kuickerbocker for July. 
LINES ON VISITING AN OLD HOUSE. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
TurovGu the dim rooms of this deserted house 
1’ll wander lone. Oh, what a spirit broods 
Above these shattered walls !—sad, sad and mute, 
Yet eloquent of hindness. Here were heard 
Words of sweet import, and the gentle song: 
Here where I stand, hard by the threshold, worn 
With hourly-passing feet, were seen bright looks 
That beamed a rapturous welcome; here the arms 
Or the fond husband clasped th’ expectant form, 
Sinking with joy to see him home returned ; 
Here children sprang to kiss their sire beloved, 
And here, foretokens of the warmth within, 
Greeted the guest, who entered, free as air. 
“Ih, iet me pause and dream that even now 
I go to meet the happy; to caress 
Dear, innocent children; to exchange my thoughts 
For intellectual coin of nobler worth; 
To look around on quiet household shapes, 
Each lovely in itself, but oh, most fair, 
Surrounded by the atmosphere of home ! 
Alas! the wind that with a dreary sound 
Sweeps through the corridor, like warning voice 
Uttered by Desolation, chills my heart, 
And a deep sense of solitude weighs down 
The lifting plumes of Fancy, as I view 
The real scene! 
Open, familiar door! 

This was the cheertul parlor; this the hearth, 
Round which, in narrowing circle, as the night 
Grew darker, and the gale of winter rose, 
Sate sire and matron, maiden, boy and child. 
How lonely now !—deserted, desolate ! 
Not even a chair for rest !—gone, gone—all gone! 
The dust obscures the windows; woven far 
Along the cornices, the spider’s web 
Hangs in fartastic falls, as if to mock 
The memory of the rose-wreaths that were there, 
When some young bride appeared in white array. 
Oh, for a magic mirror whence the past 
Might be reflected !—every joyous scene ; 
But not the mournful—not the weeping group 
Around the coffin, robed in solemn black. 
Answer, ye silent walls! was mirth or grief 
Predominant within¢ Which saw ye most— 
Cheeks pale with anguish, or hilarious smiles ? 
I bid you speak; and yet, with conscious fear, 
I turn aside, lest deeper gloom, perchance, 
Should shroud the vacant room as with a pall. 


Farewell, thou crumbling tenement, farewell ! 
Thou hast outlived thy century of years: 

But a few days, and thou shalt sink for aye, 
And fragments of thy structure shall supply 
The poor man’s fire; so that, in passing*otf 

For ever, thou shalt be, as in thy prime, 

The bounteous almoner of warmth and cheer. 
Farewell! I fain would stay awhile tv muse 

On all the changes which have rolled around 
Since thou wast founded in this pleasant spot ; 
But such thoughts make me grieve} amd there are themes 
Too rife with real sorrow, in my heart, 

For me to sigh above the mouldering past. 

I too, though young in years, have seen decay— 
Decay more sad than thine! Deep in the grave 
Are buried early hopes, with early frends ; 
Fortune has been my foe, and love my bane ; 
And o'er my spirit sweeps the desvlate dirge, 
Like the complaining wind, whose requiem-tones 
Wail o’er the wreck of this once happy home! 





~ From the Knickerbocker for July. 
THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-ROOK. 





Break, Phantsie, from thy cave of cloud, 
Aud wave thy purple wings, 
Now all thy figures are allowed, 
And various shapes of thingy. 
Create of airy forms a stream; 
It must have blood and nought of phiegm; 
And though it be a walking dream, 
Yet let it like an odor rise 
Toall the senses here, 
And fu'l like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music on their car. Ben Jounson. 
‘THERE are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in our philosophy,’ and among these may be 
placed that marvel and mystery of the seas, the Island of St. 
Brandan. Every school-boy can enumerate and call by name 
the Canaries, the Fortunate Islands of the ancients; which, 
according to some ingenious and speculative minds, are mere 
wrecks and remnants of the vast island of Atalantis, tnen- 
tioned by Plato as having been swallowed up by the ocean. 
Whoever has read the history of those isles, will remember 
the wonders tuld of another island, eeen occasionally from 
their shores, stretching away in the clear bright west, with 
long shadowy promontories, and high, sun-gilt peaks. Nu- 





profusion. 


merous expeditions, both in ancient and modern days, have 


launched forth from the Canaries in quest of that island; 
but, ontheirapproach, mountain and promontory have gradually 
faded away, until nothing has remained but the blue sky 
above, and the deep blue water below. Hence it was termed 
by the geographers of old, Aprositus, or the Inaccessible; 
while modern navigators have called its very existence in 
question, pronouncing it a mere optical illusion, like the Fata 
Morgana of the Straits of Messina; or ciassing it with those 
unsubstantial regions known to mariners as Cape Flyaway, 
and the Coast of Cloud Land. 

Let not, however, the doubts of the worldly wise ——_ 
of modern days rob us of all the glorious realms owned by 
happy credulity in days ef yore. Be assured, oh reader of 
easy faith!—thou for whom I delight to labor—be assured, 
that such an island does actually exist, and has, from time 
to time, been revealed to the gaze, and trodden by the teet, of 
favored mortals. Nay, though doubted by historians and phi- 
losophers, its existence is fully attested by a pe who, be- 
ing an inspired race, and gifted with a kind second sight, 
can see into the mysteries of nature, hidden from the eyes of 
ordinary mortals. To this gifted race it has ever been a re- 
gion of fancy and romance, teeming with all kinds of wonders. 
Here unce bloomed, and perhaps still blooms, the famous 
garden of the Hesperides, with its golden fruit. Here, too, 
was the enchanted garden of Armida, in which that sorceress 
held the Christian paladin, Rinaldo, in delicious but inglorious 
thraldom; as is set forth in the immortal lay of Tasso. It 
was on this island, also, that Sycorax, the witch, held sway, 
when the good Prospero, and his infant daughter Miranda, 
were wafted to its shores. The isle was then 

—* full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not.” 
Who does not know the tale, as told in the magic page of 
Shakspeare ? 

In fact the island appears to-have been, at different times, 
under the sway of different powers, genii of earth, and air, 
and ocean; who made it their shadowy abode; or rather, it 
is the retiring place of old worn-out deities and dynasties, 
that once ruled the poetic world, but are now nearly shorn of 
all their attributes. Here Neptune and Amphitrite hold a 
diminished court, like sovereigns in exile. Their ocean- 
chraiot lies bottom upward, in a cave of the island, almost a 
perfect wreck, while their pursy Tritons and haggard Nereids 
bask listlessly like seals, about the rocks. Sometimes they 
assume a shadow of their ancient pomp, and glide in state 
about the glassy sea; while the crew of some tall Indiaman, 
that lies becalmed with flapping sails, hear with astonishment 
the mellow note of the Triton’s shell swelling upon the ear, 
as the invisible pageant sweeps by. Sometimes the quondam 
monarch of the sea is permitted to make bimself visible to 
mortal eyes, visiting the ships that cross the line, to exact a 
tribute from new-comers; the only remnant of his ancient 
| role, and that, alas! performed with tattered state and tar- 

nished splendor. 

On the shores of this wondrous island, the mighty kraken 
heaves his bulk, and wallows many a rood; here, too, the 
sea-serpent lies cviled up, during the intervals of his much- 
contested revelations to the eyes of true believers; and here, 
it is said, even the Flying Dutchman finds a port, and casts 
his anchor, and furls his shadowy sail, and takes a short re- 
pose from his eternal wanderings. 

Here all the treasures lost in the deep, are safely garnered. 
The caverns of the shores are .piled with golden ingots, boxes 
of pearls, rich bales of oriental silks; and their deep recesses 
sparkle with diamonds, or flame with carbuncles. Here, in 
deep bays and harbors, lies many a spell-bound ship, long 
given up as lost by the ruined merchant. Here, too, its crew, 
long bewailed as swallowed up in oeean, lie sleeping in mossy 
grottoes, from age to age, or wander abont enchanted shores 
and groves in pleasing oblivion of all things. 

Such are some of the marvels related of this island, and 
which may serve to throw some light on the following legend, 
of unquestionable truth, which I recommend to the entire be~ 
lief of the reader. 


THE ADELANTADO OF THE SEVEN CITIES. 
A LEGEND OF ST. BRANDAN. 


| In the early part of the fifteenth century, when Prince 
Henry of Portugal, of worthy memory, was pushing the career 
of discovery along the western coast of Africa, and the world 
was resounding wit: reports of golden regions on the main 
land, and new-found islands in the oeean, there arrived at 
Lisbon anold bewildered pilot of the seas, who had been driven 
| by tempests, he knew not whither, and who raved about an 
island far in the deep, on which he had landed, and which he 
had found peopled with Christians, and adorned with noble 
cities. 

The inhabitants, he said, gathered round. and regarded 
him with surprise, having never before been visited by a ship. 
They told him they were descendants of a band of Christians, 
who fled from Spain when that country was conquered by the 

Moslems. They were curious about the state of their 

land, and grieved to hear that the Moslems still por emant 

sion of the kingdom of Granada. They would have 

old navigator to church, to convince him of their orthodoxy ; 

but, either through lack of devotion, or laek of faith in their 

words, he declined their invitation, and preferred to return on 














board of his ship. He was properly punished. A furious 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








storm arose, drove him from his , burried him eut 
to sea, and he saw no more of the. unknown island. 

This strange story caused great marvel in Lisbon and else- 
where. Those versed in history, remembered to have read, 
in an ancient chronicle, that, at the time of the conquest of 
Spain, in the eighth century, when the blessed cross was cast 
down, and the crescent erected in its place, and when Chris- 
tian churches were turned into Moslem mosques, seven bish- 
ops, at the head of seven bands of pious exiles, had fled from 
the peninsula, and embarked in quest of some ocean island, 
where they might found seven Christian cities, and enjoy their 
faith unmolested. > 

The fate of these pious saints errant had hitherto remained 
@ mystery, and their story had faded from memory; the re- 
ee of the old tempest-tossed pilot, however, revived this 

g-forgotten theme; and it was determined by the pious 
aud enthusiastic, that the island thus accidentally discovered, 
was the identical place of refuge, whither the wandering bish- 
ops had been guided by a protecting Providence, and where 
they had folded their flocks. 

his most excitable of worlds has always some dariing ob- 
ject of chimerical enterprise: the ‘ Island of the Seven Cities’ 
now awakened as much interest and longing among zealous 
Christians, as has the renowned city of Timboctoo among ad- 
venturous travelers, or the North-east Passage among hardy 
navigators; and it was a frequent prayer of the devout, that 
these scattered and lost portions of the Christian family might 
be discovered and re-united to the great body of Christendom. 

No one, however, entered into the matter with half the 
zeal of Don Fernando de Ulmo, a young cavalier of high stand- 
ding in the Portuguese court, and of most sanguine and ro- 
mantic temperament. He had recently come to his estate, 
and had run the round of all kinds of pleasures and excite- 
ments, when this new theme of popular talk and wonder pre- 
sented itself. The Island of the Seven Cities became now 
the constant subject of his thoughts by day, and his dreams 
by night; it even rivaled his passion for a beautiful girl, one 
of the greatest belles of Lisbon, to whom he was betrothed. 
At length, his imagination became so inflamed on the subject, 
that he determined to fit out an expedition, at his own ex- 
pense, and set sail in quest of this sainted island. It could 
not be a cruise of any great extent; for, according to the cal- 
culations of the tempest-tossed pilot, it must be, somewhere 
in the latitude of the Canaries; which at that time, when the 


new world was as yet undiscovered, formed the frontier of || stately mansion of Alvarez, to take a last farewell of Serafina. 


ocean enterprise. Don Fernando applied to the crown for 
countenance and protection. As he was a favorite at court, 
the usual patronage was readily extended to him; thatis to 
say he received a commission from the king, Don loam IL., 
constituting him Adelantado, or military governor, of any 
country he might discover, with the single proviso, that he 
should bear all the expenses of the discovery, and pay a tenth 
of the profits to the crown. 

Don Fernando now set te work in the true spirit of a pro- 
jector. He sold acre after acre of solid land, and invested 
the proceeds in ships, guns, ammunition, and sea-stores. Even 
his old family mansion, in Lisbon, was mortgaged without 
scruple, for he looked forward to a palace in one of the Seven 
Cities, of which he was to be Adelantado. This was the age 
of nautical romance, when the thoughts of all speculative 
dreamers were turned to the ocean. The scheme of Don 
Fernando, therefore, drew adventurers of every kind. The 
merchant promised himself new marts of opulent traffic; the 
soldier hoped to sack and plunder some one or other of those 
Seven Cities; even the fat monk shook off the sleep and sloth 
of the cloister, to join in a crusade which promised such in- 
crease to the possession of the church. 

One person alone regarded the whole project with sove- 
reign contempt and growling hostility. This was Don Ramiro 
Alvarez, the father of the beautiful Serafina, to whom Don 
Fernando was betrothed. He was one of those perverse, 
matter-of-fact old men, who are prone to oppose every thing 


speculative or romantic. He had ao faith in the Island of || sincerity of his vows. But might not Serafina, herself, be 


the Seven Cities; regarded the projected cruise as a crack- 
brained freak ; looked with angry eye and internal heart-burn- 
ing on the conduct of his intended son-in-law, chaffering away 
solid lands for lands in the moon, and scoffingly dubbed him 
Adelantado of Lubberland. In fact, he haa never really rel- 


ished the intended match, to which his consent had been slowly | 


extorted, by the tears and entreavies of his daughter. It is 
true he could have no reasonable objections to the youth, for 
Don Fernando was the very fiower of Portuguese chivalry. 
No one could excel him at the tilting match, or the riding at 
the ring; none was more bold and dexterous in the bull fight; 
none composed more gallant madigrals in praise of his lady’s 
charms, or sang them with sweeter tones to the accompani- 
ment of her guitar; nor could any one handle the castanets 


and dance the bolero with more captivating grace. All these | 


admirable qualities and endowments, however, though they 
had been sufficient tu win the heart of Serefina, were nothing 
in the eyes 

Love! why will fathers always be so unreasonable! 

The engagement to Serafina had threatened at first to throw 
«n obstacle in the way of the expedition of Don Fernando, 
and for a time perplexed him in the extreme. He was pas- 
sionately attached to the young lady; but he was also passion- 
ately bent on this romantic enterprise. How should he recon- 
eile the two passionate inclinations? A simple and obvious 





of her unreasonable father. Oh Cupid, god of || Tagus and put to sea. 


arrangement at length presented itself: marry Serafina, enjoy 
a portion of the honeymoon at once, and defér the rest until 
his return from the discovery of the Seven Cities ! 
He hastened to make known this most, excellent, arrange- 
ment to Don Ramiro, when the long smothered wrath of the 
old cavalier burst forth in a storm about his ears. He re- 
proached him with being the dupe of wandering vagabonds, 
and wild schemers, and of squandering all his real possesions, 
in pursuit of empty bubbles. Don Fernando was too sanguine 
a projector, and too young a man, to listen tamely to such 
language. He acted with what is technically called ‘becom- 
ing spirit.’ A high quarrel ensued; Don Ramiro pionounced 
him a mad-man and forbade all farther intercourse with his 
daughter, until he should give proof of returning sanity by 
abandoning this mad-cap enterprise; while Don Fernando 
flung out of the house more bent than ever on the expedition, 
from the idea of triumphing over the incredulity of the gray- 
beard, when he should return successful. 
Don Ramiro repaired to his daughter’s chamber the mo- 
ment the youth had departed. He represented to her the 
sanguine, unsteady character of her lover, and the chimeri- 
ical nature of his schemes; showed her the propriety of sus- 
suspending all intercourse with him, until he should recover 
from his present hallucination ; folded her to his bosom with 
parental fondness, kissed the tear that stole down her cheek, 
and, as he left the chamber, gently locked the door; for al- 
though he was a fond father, and had a high opinion of the 
submissive temper of his child, he had a still higher opinion 
of the conservative virtues of lock and key. Whether the 
damsel had been in any wise shaken in her faith, as to the 
schemes of her lover, and the existence of the island of the 
Seven Cities, by the sage representations of her father, tra- 
dition does not say; but it is certain that she became a firm 
believer, the monient she heard him turn the key in the lock. 
Notwitstanding the interdict of Don Ramiro, therefore, and 
his shrewd precautions, the intercourse of the lovers continued, 
although clandestinely. Don Fernando toiled all day, hurry- | 
ing forward his nautical enterprise, while at night he would 
repair, beneath the grated balcony of his mistress, to carry 
|| on, at equal pace, the no less interesting enterprise of the 
heart. At length, the preparations for the expedition were 
completed. Two gallant caravels lay anchored in the Tagus, 
|| ready to sail with the morning dawn; while late at night, by 
|| the pale light of a waning moon, Don Fernando sought the 


The customary signal, of a few low touches of a guitar, brought 
her to the balcony. She was sad at heart, and full of gloomy 
forebodings; but her lover strove to impart to her his own 
buoyant hopeand youthful confidence. “ A few short months,” 
|| said he, ‘and I shall return in triumph. Thy father will 
|| then blush at his incredulity, and will once more welcome me 
|| to his house, when I cross its threshold a wealthy suitor, and 
Adelantado of the Seven Cities.” 

The beautiful Serafina shook her head mournfully. It was 
not on those points that she felt doubt or dismay. She be- 
lieved most implicitly in the Island of the Seven Cities, and 
trusted devoutlysin the success of the enterprise ; but she had 
heard of the inconstancy of the seas, and the inconstanty of 
those who roam them. Now, let the truth be spoken, Don 
Fernando, if he had any fauit in the world it was, that he 
|| was a little too inflammable; that is to say, a little too sub- 
|| ject to take fire from the sparkle of every bright eye: he had 
|| been somewhat of a rover among the sex on shore, what might 
|} he not be on sea? Might he not meet with other loves in 
|| foreign ports? Might he not behold some peerless beauty in 
| one or other of those seven cities, who might eflace the image 
of Serafina from his thoughts? 


nando spurned at the very idea. Never could his heart be 
false to Serafina! Never could another be captivating in his 
eyes !—never—never! Repeatedly did he bend his knee, and 
smite his breast, and call upon the silver moon to witness the 


forgetful of her plighted faith? Might not some wealthier 
rival present, while he was tossing on the sea, and, backed 
by the authority of her father, win the treasure of her hand ? 

Alas, how httle did he know Serafina’s heart! The more 
her father should oppose, the more would she be fixed in her 

faith. Though years should pass before his return, he would 
find her true to her vows. Even should the salt seas swallow 

him up, (and her eyes streamed with salt tears at the very 
thought,) never wouid she be the wife of unother!—never— 
never! She raised her beautiful white arms between the iron 
bars of the balcony, and invoked the moon as a testimonial of 

her faith. 
| Thus, according to immemorial usage, the lovers parted, 
|) with many a vow of eternal constancy. But will they keep 
those vows? Perish the doubt! Have they not called the 
constant moon to witnesss ? 

With the morning dawn the caravels dropped down the 
They steered for the Canaries, in 
those days the regions of nautical romance. Scarcely had 
they reached those latitudes, when a violent tempest arose. 
Don Fernando soon Jost sight of the accompanying caravel, 
and was driven out of all reckoning by the fury of the storm. 
For several weary days and nights he was tossed to and fro, 




















At length, she ventured to hint her doubts; but Don Fer-| 


subsided; the clouds cleared up, as though a veil had sud- 
denly been withdrawn from the face of heaven, and the set- 
ting sun shone gloriously upon a fair and mountainous island, 
that seemed close at hand. ‘The tempest-tossed mariners 
rubbed their eyes, and gazed almost incredulously upon this 
land, that had emerged so suddenly from the murky gloom ; 
yet there it lay, spread out in lovely landscapes; enlivened 
by villages, and towers, and spires, while the late stormy sea 
rolled in peaceful billows to its shores. About a league from 
the sea, on the banks of a river, stood a noble city, with lofty 
walls and towers, and a protecting castle. Don Fernando an- 
chored off the mouth of the river, which appeared to be a 
spacious harbor. In a little while a barge was seen issuing 
from the river. It was evidently a barge of ceremony, for it 
was richly though quaintly carved and gilt, and decorated 
with a silken awning and fluttering streamers, while a ban- 
ner, bearing the sacred emblem of the cross, floated to the 
breeze. The barge advanced slowly, impelled by sixteen oars, 
painted of a bright crimson. The oarsmen were uncouth, or 
rather antique, in their garb, and kept stroke te the regular 
cadence of an old Spanish ditty. Beneath the awning sat a 
cavalier, in a rich though old-fashioned doublet, with an enor- 
mous sombrero and feather. 

When the barge reached the caravel, the eavalier stepped 
on board. He was tall and gaunt, with a long, Spanish vis- 
age and lack-lustre eyes, and an air of lofty and somewhat 
pompous gravity. His mustaches were curled up to his ears, 
his beard was forked and precise; he wore gauntlets that 
reached to his elbows, avd a Toledo blade, that strutted out 
behind, while in front its huge basket hilt might have served 
for a porringer. 

Thrusting out a long spindle leg, and taking off his som- 
brero with a grave and stately sweep, he saluted Don Fer- 
nando by name, and welcomed him in old Castilian language, 
and in the style of old Castilian courtesy. 

Don Fernando was startled at hearing himself accosted by 
name, but an utter stranger, in a strange land. As soon as 
he could recover from his surprise, he inquired what land it 
waa at which he had arrived. 

“‘ The Island of the Seven Cities!” 

Could this be true? Had he indeed been thus tempest- 
driven upon the very land of which he was in quest? It was 
even so. The other caravel, from which he had been sepa- 
rated in the storm, had made a neighboring port of the island, 
and announced the tidings of this expedition, which came to 
restore the country to the great community of Christendom. 
The whole island, he was told, was given up to rejoieings on 
the happy event; and they only awaited his arrival, to ac- 
knowledge allegiance to the crown of Portugal, and hail him 
as Adelantado of the Seven Cities. A grand féte was to be 
solemnized that very night, in the palace of the Alcayde, or 
Governor of the city; who, on beholding the most opportune 
arrival of the caravel, had despatched his Grand Chamber- 
lain, in his barge of state, to conduct the future Adelantado 
to the ceremony. 

Don Fernando could scarcely believe but that this was all 
adream. He fixed a scrutinizing gaze upon the Grand Cham- 
berlain, who, having delivered his message, stood in buckram 
dignity, drawn up to his full stature, curling his whiskers, 
stroking his beard, and looking down upon him with inex- 
pressible loftiness, through his lack-lustre eyes. There was 
no doubting the word of so grave and ceremonious a hidalgo. 

Don Fernando now arrayed himself in gala attire. He 
would have launched his boat, and gone on shore with his 
own men, but he was informed the barge of state was ex 
pressly provided for his accommodation, and, after the féte, 
would bring him back to his ship; in which, on the following 
day, he might enter the harbor in befitting style. He ue- 
cordingly stepped into the barge, and took his seat beneath 





the awning. The Grand Chamberlain seated himself on the 
cushion opposite. The rowers bent to their oars, and re 
newea their mournful old ditty, and the gorgeous and ur 
wieldly barge moved slowly and solemnly through the water. 

The night closed in, before they entered the river. They 
ewept along, past rock and promontory, each guarded by its 
tower. The sentinels at every post challenged them as they 
paseed by. 

“ Who goes there?” 

“ The Adelantado of the Seven Cities.” 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.” 

On entering the harbor, they rowed close along an armed 
galley, of the most ancient form. Soldiers with cross-bows 
were stationed on the deck. 

“* Who goes there? ”’ was again demanded. 

“The Adelantado of the Seven Cities.” 

“He is welcome. Pass on.” 

They landed at a broad flight of stone steps, leading up, 
between two massive towers, to the water-gate of the city, at 
which they knocked for admission, A sentinel, in an ancient 
steel casque, looked over the wall. 

‘* Who is there?” 

“The Adelantado of the Seven Cities.” ’ 

The gate swung slowly open, grating upon its rusty hinge* 
They entered between two rows of iron-clad warriors, in bate 
tered armor, with cross-bows, battle-axes, and ancient maces, 
and with faces as old-fashioned and rusty as their, ermor. 
They saluted Don Fernando in military style, but with per 











at the mercy of the elements, expecting each moment to be 
| swallowed up. At length, one day, toward evening, the storm 


fect silence, as he passed between their s. Thecity was” 
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illuminated, but in such manner as to give a more shadowy 
arid solemn effect to its old-time architecture. There were 
bonfires in the principal streets, with groups about them in 
such old-fashioned garbs, that they looked like the fantastic 
figures that roam the streets in carnival time. Even the 
stately dames who gazed from the balconies, which they had 
hung with antique tapestry, looked more like effigies dressed 
up for a quaint mammery, than like ladies in their fashiona- 
ble attire. Every thing, in short, bore the stamp of former 
ages, as if the world had suddenly rolled back a few centu- 
ries Nor was this to be wondered at. Had not the Island 
of the Seven Cities been for several hundred years cut off 
from all communication with the rest of the world, and was 
it not natural that the inhabitants should retain many of the 
tnodes and customs brought here by their ancestors ? 

One thing certainly they had conserved—the old-fashioned 
Spanish gravity and stateliness. Though this was a time of 
public rejoicing, and though Don Fernando was the object of 
their gratulations, every thing was conducted with the most 
solemn ceremony, and wherever he appeared, instead of ac- 
clamations, he was received with the most profound silence, 
and the most formal reverences and swayings of their som- 
breros. 

Arrived at the palace of the Alcayde, the usual ceremo- 
nial was repeated. The Chamberlain knocked for admission. 

“ Who is there ?” demanded the porter. 

“The Adelantado of the Seven Cities.” 

“He is welcome. Pass on.” 

The grand portal was thrown open. The Chamberlain led 
the way up a vast but heavily moulded marble stair-case, and 
so through one of those interminable suits of apartments that 
are the pride of Spanish palaces. All were furnished in a 
style of obsolete magnificence. As they passed through the 
chambers, the title of Don Fernando wes forwarded on by 
servants stationed at every door; and every where produced 
the most profound reverences and courtesies. At length they 
reached a magnificent saloon, blazing with tapers, in which 
the Alcayde and the principal dignitaries of the city were 
waiting to receive theirillustrious guest. The Grand Cham- 
berlain presented Don Fernando in due form, and falling back 
among the other officers of the household, stood as usual curl- 
ing his whiskers, and stroking his forked beard. 

Don Fernando was received by the Alcayde and the other 
dignitaries with the same stately and formal courtesy that he 
had every where remarked. In fact, there was so much form 
and ceremonial, that it seemed difficult to get any thing so 
cial or substantial. Nothing but bows, and compliments, and 
old-fashioned courtesies. The Alcayde and his courtiers re- 
sembpled, in face and form, those quaint worthies to be seen 
in the pictures of old illuminated manuscripts; while the 
cavaliers and dares who thronged the saloon, might have 
been taken for the antique .sfigures of gobelin tapestry sud- 
deuly vivified and put in motion. 

The banquet, which had been kept back until the arrival 
of Don Fernando, was now announced; and such a feast! 
such unknown dishes and obsolete dainties: with the pea- 
cock, that bird of state and ceremony, served up in full plu- 
mage, in a golden dish, at the head of the table. And then, 
as Don Fernando éast his eyes over the glittering board, what 
a vista of odd heads and head-dresses, of formal-bearded dig- 
nitaries, and stately dames, with castellated locks and tow- 
ering plumes! 

As fate would have it, on the other side of Don Fernando 
was seated the daughter of the Alcayde. She was arrayed, 
it is true, in a dress that might have been worn before the 
flood; but then she had a melting black Andalusian eye, that 
was perfectly irresistible. Her voice, too, her manner, her 
movements, all smacked of Andalusia, and showed how fe- 
male fascination may be transmitted from age to age, and 
clime to chime, without ever losing its power or going out of 
fashion. Those whe know the witchery of the sex, in that 
most amorous region of old Spain, may judge what must have 
been the fascination to which Don Fernando was expossd, 
when seated beside one of the most captivating of its de- 
scendants. Me was, as has already been hinted, of an in- 
flammable temperament, with a heart ready to get in a blaze 
at every instant. And then he had been so wearied by pomp- 
ous, tedious old cavaliers, with their bows and speeches, is it 
to be wondered at that he turned with delight tothe Alcayde’s 
daughter, all smiles, and dimples, and melting looks and 
melting accents? Beside, for I wish to give him everyexcuse 
in my power, he was in a particularly excitable mood, from 
the novelty of the scene before him, and his head was almost 
turned with this sudden and complete realization of all his 
hopes and fancies: and then, in the flurry of the moment, he 
had taken frequent draughts at the wine cup, presented him 
at every instant by officious pages, and all the world knows 
the effect of such draughts in giving potency to female charms. 
In a word—there is no concealing the matter—the banquet 
was not half over before Don Fernando was making love, 
outright, to the Alcayde’s daughter. It was his old habitude, 
contracted long before his matrimonial engagement. The 
young lady hung her head coyly; her eye rested upon a ruby 
heart, sparkling in a ring on the hand of Don Fernando, a 
patting gage of love from Serafina. A blush crimsoned her 
very temples. She darted a glance of doubt at the ring, and 
then at Don Fernando. Heread her doubt, and in the giddy 
intexication of the moment, drew off the pledge of his affi- 





anced bride, and slipped it on the finger of the Alcayde’s 
daughter. 
At this m t the b t broke up. The Chamberlain 


with his lofty demeanor, and his lack-lustre eyes, stood be- 
fore him, and announced that the barge was waiting to con- 
duct him back to the caravel. Don Fernando took a formal 
leave of the Alcayde and his dignitaries, and a tender fare- 
well of the Alcayde’s daughter, with a promise to throw him- 
self at her feet on the following day. He was rowed back to 
his vessel in the same slow and stately manner, to the ca- 
dence of the same mournful old ditty. He retired to his 
cabin, his brain whirling with all that he had seen, and his 
heart now and then giving him a twinge, as he recollected his 
temporary infidelity to the beautiful Serafina. He flunghim- 
self on his bed, and soon fell into a feverish sleep. His 
dreams were wild and incoherent. How long he slept he 
knew not, but when he awoke he found himself in a strange 
cabin, with persons around him of whom he had no knowledge. 
He rubbed his eyes to ascertain whether he were really 
awake. In reply to his inquiries, he was informed that he 
was on board of a Portuguese ship, bound to Lisbon; having 
been taken senseless from a week drifting about the ocean. 

Don Fernando was confounded and perplexed. He re- 
traced every thing distinctly that had happened to him im the 
Island of the Seven Cities, and until he had retired to rest on 
board of the caravel. Had his vessel been driven from her 
anchors, and wrecked during his sleep? The people about 
him could give him no information on the subject. He talked 
to them of the Island of the Seven Cities, and of all that had 
befallen him there. They regarded his words as the ravings 
of delirium, and in their honest solicitude, administered such 
rough remedies, that he was fain to drop the subject, and ob- 
serve a cautious taciturnity. 

At length they arrived in the Tagus, and anchored before 
the famous city of Lisbon. Don Fernando sprang joyfully on 
shore, and hastened to his ancestral mansion. To his sur- 

rise it was inhabited by strangers ; and when he asked about 
is family, no one could give him any information concerning 
them. 

He now sought the mansion of Don Ramiro, for the tem- 
porary flame kindled by the bright eyes of the Alcayde’s 
daughter had long since burnt itself out, and his genuine pas- 
sion for Serafina had revived with all its fervor. He ap- 
proached the balcony, beneath which he had so often sere- 
naded her. Did his eyes deceive him? No! There was 
Serafina herself at the balcony. An exclamation of rapture 
burst from him, as he raised his arms toward her. She cast 
upon him a look of indignation, and hastily retiring, closed 
the casement. Could she have heard of his flirtation with the 
Alcayde’s daughter? He would soon dispel every doubt of 
his constancy. The door was open. He rushed up stairs, 
and entering the room, threw himself at her feet. She shrank 
back with affright, and took refuge in the arms of a youthful 
cavalier. 

“What mean you, sir,” cried the latter, “by this intru- 
sion?” 

“‘ What right have you,” replied Don Fernando, “ to ask 
the question ? ” 

“ The right of an affianced suitor!” 

Don Fernando started, and turned pale. ‘Oh Serafina! 
Serafina !’’ cried he, in a tone of agony, “is this thy plighted 
constancy ?”’ 

“ Serafina !—what mean you by Serafina? [fit be this young 
lady you intend, her name is Maria.” 

“Is not this Serafina Alvarez, and is not that her portrait?”’ 
cried Don Fernando, pointing to a picture of his mistress. 

“ Holy Virgin!” cried the young lady; “he is talking of 
my great grandmother!” 

An explanation ensued, if that could be called an explana- 
tion, which plunged the unfortunate Fernando into tenfold 

rplexity. If he might believe his eyes he saw before him 
bis beloved Serafina; if he might believe his ears it was merely 
her hereditary form and features, perpetuated in the person 
of her great grand-daughter. , 

His brain began to spin. He sought the office of the Min- 
ister of Marine, and made a report of his expedition, and of 
the Island of the Seven Cities, which he had so fortunately 
discovered. Nobody knew any thing of such an expedition, 
or such an island. He declared that he had undertaken the 
enterprise under a formal contract with the crown, and had 
received a regular commission, constituting him Adelantado. 
This must be matter of record, and he insisted loudly; that 
the books of the department should be consulted. The wordy 
strife at length attracted the attention of an old gray-headed 
clerk, who sat perched on a high stool, at a high desk, with 
iron-rimmed spectacles on the top of a thin, pinched nose, 
H copying records into an enormous folio. He had wintered 
and summered in the department for a great part of a century, 
until he had almost grown to be a piece of the desk at which 
he sat; his memory was a mere index of official facts and 
documents, and his brain was little better than red tape and 
parchment. After peering down for a time his lofty perch, 
and ascertaining the matter in controversy, he put his pen 
behind his ear, and descended. He remembered to have 
heard something from his predecessor about an expedition of 
the kind in question, but then it had sailed during the reign of 
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ives of the Torve do Tombo, that Ichre of old Po: 
documents, were diligently searched, and a record a 
of a contract between the crown and one Fernando de Ulmo, 
for the discovery of the Island of the Seven Cities, and of a 
commission secured to him as Adelantado of the country he 
might discover. ‘ 

“There!” cried Don Fernando, triumphantly, “there you 
have proof, before your own eyes, of what I have said. Iam 
the Fernando de Ulmo specified in that record. I have dis- 
covered the Island of the Seven Cities, and am entitled tobe 
Adelantado, according-to contract.” 

The story of Don Fernando had certainly, what is pro- 
nounced the best of historical foundation, documentary evi- 
dence; but when a man, in the bloom of youth, talked of 
events that had taken place above a century previously, as 
having happened to himself, it is no wonder that he was set 
down for a mad-man. 

The old clerk loooked at him from above and below his 
spectacles, shrugged his shoulders, stroked his chin, re-ascend- 
ed his lofty stool, took the pen from behind his ears, and re- 
sumed his daily and eternal task, copying records into the 
fiftieth volume of a series of gigantic folios. The ether clerks 
wigked at each other shrewdly, and dispersed to their several 
places, and poor Don Fernando, thus left to himself, flung out 
of the office, almost driven wild by these repeated perplexities. 

In the confuston of his mind, he instinctively repsired to 
the mansion of Alvarez, but it was barred against him . To 
break the delusion under which the youth apparently labored, 
and to convince him that the Serafina about whom he raved 
was really dead, he was conducted to her tomb. There she 
lay, a stately matron, cut out in alabaster; and there lay her 
husband beside her; a portly cavalier, in armor; and there 
knelt, on each side, the effigies of a numerous progeny, prov- 
ing that she had been a fruitful vine. Even the very monu- 
ment gave proof of the lapse of time, for the hands of her 
husband, which were folded as if in prayer, had lost their fin- 
gers, and the face of the once lovely Serafina was noseless. 

Don Fernando felt a transient glow of indignation at be- 
holding this monumental proof of the inconstancy of his mis- 
tress; but who could expect a mistress to remain constant 
during a whole century of absence? Aud what right had he 
to rail about constancy, after what had passed between him 
and the Alcayde’s daughter? The unfortunate cavalier per- 
formed one pious act of tender devotion; he had the alabaster 
nose of Serafina restored by a skilful statuary, and then tore 
himself from the tomb. 

He could now no longer doubt the fact that, somehow or 
other, he had skipped over a whole century, during the night 
he had spent at the Island of the Seven Cities; and be was 
now as complete a stranger in his native city, as if he had 
never been there. A thousand times did he wish himself 
back to that wonderful island, with its antiquated banquet 
halls, where he had been so courteously received; and now 
that the once young and beautiful Serafina was nothing but a 
great grandmother in marble, with generations of deseend- 
ants, a thousand times would he recall the melting black eyes 
of the Alcayde’s daughter, who doubtless, like himself, was 
still flourishing in fresh juvenility, and breathe a secret wish 
that he were seated by her side. " 

He would at once have set on foot another pon pien'y at 
his own expense, to cruise in search of the sainted island, but 
his means were exhausted. He endeavored to rouse others 
to the enterprise, setting forth the certeinty of profitable re- 
sults, of which his own experience furnished such unquestion- 
able proof. Alas! no one would give faith to his tale, but 
looked upon it as the feverish dream of a ship-wrecked man. 
He persisted in his efforts; holding forth in all places and all 
companies, until he became an object of jest and jeer to the 
light-minded, who mistook his earnest enthusiesm for a roof 
of insanity ; and the very children in the streets bantered him 
with the title of ‘The Adelantado of the Seven Cities.” 

Finding all his efforts in vain, in his native city of Lisbon, 
he took shipping for the Canaries, as being nearer the lati- 
tude of his former cruise, and inhabited by.people given to 
nautical adventure. Here he found ready listeners to his 
story; for the old pilots and mariners of those parts were no- 
torious island-hunters and devout believers in all the wonders 
of the seas. Indeed, one and all treated his adventure as a 
common occurrence, and turning to each other, with a saga- 
cious nod of the head, observed, “‘ He has been at the Island 
of St. Brandan.” 

They then went on ‘, inform him of that great rt aod 
enigma of the ocean; of its repeated appearance t6* n= 
rr. a of their islands; and of the many but ineffectual ex- 
peditions that had been made in search of it. They took him 
to a promontory of the island of Palma, from whence the 
shadowy St. Brandan had oftenest been descried, and they 
pointed out the very tract in the west where its mountains 
had been seen. 

Don Fernando listened with rapt attention. He hed no 
longer a doubt that this mysterious and island must 
be the same with that of the Seven Cities: and that there 
must be some supernatural influence connested with it, tbat 
had operated pen bisnsell and made the events of # night 
occupy the space of a century. 

He endeavored, but in vain, to rouse the islanders to an- 
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to be discouraged. The idea wore itself deeper and deeper 
in his mind, until it became the engrossing subject of his 
thoughts and object of his being. Every morning he would 
repair to the promontory of Palma, and sit there throughout 
the live-long day, in hopes of seeing the fairy mountains of St. 
Brandon peering above the horizon; every evening he return- 
ed to his home a disappointed man, but ready to resume his 
post on the following morning. 

His assiduity was all in vain. He grew gray in his inef- 
fectual attempt; and was at length found dead at his pest. 
His grave is still shown in the island of Pulma, and a cross 
is erected on the spot where he used to sit and look out upon 
the sea in hopes of the re-ap;  srance of the enchanted island. 








Tre Jewrts.—A TRADITION oF THE RapBins.—The cel- 
ebrated teacher, Rabbi Meir, sat during the whole of one 
Sabbath-day in the public school, instructing the people.— 
During his absence from the house his two sons died, both of 
them of uncommon beauty, and enlightened in the law. — His 
wife bore them to her bed-chamber, laid them upon the mar- 
riage bed, and spread a white covering over their bodies. In 
the evening the Rabbi Meir came home. 

‘* Where are my two sons,” he asked, “that I may give 
them my blessing? I repeatedly looked round the school, 
and I did not se them there.” 

She reached to him a goblet. He praised the Lord at the 
going out of the Sabbath, drank, and again asked— 

“Where are my sons, that they too may drink of the cup of 
blessing ?”’ 

“‘ They will not be far off,” she said, and placed food before 
him that he might eat. 

He was in « gladsome and genial mood; and wher he had 
said grace after the meal, she thus addressed him: 

‘* Rabbi, with thy permission, I would fain propose to thee 
one question.” 

“* Ask it, then, my love!” he replied. 

“‘ A few days ago, a person entrusted some jewels to my 
custody, and now he demands them again: should I give 
them back again?” 

“This is a question,” said Rabbi Meir, “ which my wife 
should not have thought it necessary to ask. What, wouldst 
thou hesitate or be reluctant to restore to every one his own ?”’ 

“No,” she replied, but yet I thought.it best not to restore 
them without acquainting thee therewith.” 

She then led him to the chamber, and, stepping to the bed, 
took the white covering from the dead bodies. 

“Ah, my sons, my sons!” thus loudly lamented the fa- 
ther; “ my sons! the light of mine eyes and the light of my 
understanding !—TI was your father, but ye were my teachers 
in the law.” 

The mother turned away and wept bitterly. At length she 
took her husband by the hand and said— 

“* Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we must not be re- 
luctant to restore that which was entrusted to our keeping ? 
See, the Lord gave, the Lord has taken away, and blessed be 
the name of the Lord!” 

‘* Blessed be the name of the Lord!” echoed Rabbi Meir, 
“and blessed be his name for thy sake too; for well it is 
written ‘Whoso hath found a virtuous wife, hath a greater 
treasure than costly pearls; she openeth her mouth with wis- 
dom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness.’ ” 

Traditions of the Rabbins, translated by Coleridge. 





Lecture ox Wines.—‘‘ When my book is, by the permis- 
sion of the Holy Office, put forth to the world, I shall have 
my reward for all I have suffered. Once, indeed, as ungra- 
ciously thou dost remind me, I did indulge in drink; but 
good hath come out of evil. My attention was thereby drawn 
to the vice in others; and my head hath been, by practice, 
enabled to prosecute the study in which 1 am now engaged. 
I have of late drunk only for edification. I cantell the flavor 
of the rose in common wine; well may it blush, to urge the 
unhappy drunkard to excess; I can tell, too, when the flower 
of the vine hath been steeped in the juice, after the manner 
of the Egyptians.” The Padre’s head was now lolling from 
side to side, and hia visible orbs rolled in time to its meas- 
ured movement, as the goggle-eyes in a face attached td a 
Dutch clock-work with the pendulum. “I can detect the 
orris-root in the wine of the French—dost think I cannot ?— 
[hiccup]. I know the wine of Shiraz and Syracuse, and 
Rhenish and Moselle; and I know when they.do r’t give me 
the right stuff for my money [hiccup]. Let me catch that 
vile Pinto of Lisbon selling me small wine doctored with the 
flavor of Johannisberg, and calling it by that holy name [hic- 
cup}. I will have him before the Inquisition [hiccup]. I 
will explain to the right reverend fathers how alcohol, com- 
bining itself with the attractive fruity matter, loses its fiery 


P provers’. and is a wholesome drink-——taken in quantities not 


s than a quart, Nicolaa—[hiccup]—not less than a quart 
—[hiccup]. Help thyself!” Here the Padre had arrived 
at that unhappy condition when he could no longer help him- 
self. Lieut. John’s Legend and Romance. 





Two orp Peace —There is a two-fold peace. The first 
is negative. It isa relief from disquiet and corroding care. 
It is repose after conflict and storms. But there is another 
and a higher peace to which this is but the prelude—a ‘peace 
of God which passeth all understanding,’ and properly called 
* @ kmgdom of heaven within us.’ This state is any thing 





but negative. It is the highest and most strenuous action of 
the soul, but an entirely harmonious action; in which all our 
powers and affections are blended in a beautiful proportion, 
and sustain and perfect one another. It is more than silence 
after storms. It is as the concord of all melodious sounds. 
Has the reader never known a season when, in the fullest flow 
of thought and feeling, in the universal action of the soul, an 
inward calm, profound as midnight silence, yet bright as the 
still summer moon, full of joy, but unbroken by one throb of 
tumultuous passion, has been breathed through his spirit, and 
given him a glimpse and presage of the serenity of a hanpier 
world? Of this character is the peace of religion. It is a 
conscious harmony with God and the creation, an alliance of 
love with all beings, a sympathy with all that is pure and hap- 
py, @ surrender of every separate will and interest, a partici- 
pation of the spirit and life of the universe, an entire concord 
of purpose with its Infinite Original. Channing. 





Tue Prosprct.—Let croakers croak as they will, the near 
future lies bright before us. There is httle or no reason for 
this ungrateful cry of ‘hard times.’ Accounts from all parts 
of the country represent the condition of the crops as highly 
favorable; there can be no doubt of an abundant—an over- 
flowing harvest. The stores of plenty are about to be co- 
piously poured forth from a golden and capacious horn. There 
is no chance of a scarcity, but evezy reason to suppose that 
both food and raiment will be cheaply attainable by the poor- | 
est of mankind. The wants of the majority will be liberally 
supplied. As we look forth into this matter of complaints, 
we find that it is uttered chiefly by the rich—by men of capi- 
tal, by men engaged in lucrative business.. They are able to | 
live well—to enjoy the luxuries of existence; and yet they con- | 
tinually murmur. Deprivation of that which would be deemed | 
superfluous by people of moderate desires, is to them serious 
loss. Because they cannot realize the largest interest, the 
largest prefits, the largest returns, they roll up their eyes, éx- 
alt their hands, and exclaim, with rueful aspects, “ Hard 
times!’ If we could only learn to live reasonably, to spend 
frugally, such exclamations would rarely be heard. They are 
in themselves sufficient to bring out the very state of things 
which they imply; while, on the contrary, a cheerful confi- 
dence in good fortune brightens the gloom of real calamity. 









































absolutely perpetual; and ever and anon they still continued, 
after I had entered my carriage, as the Bishop stood with unt- 
covered head till it was driven away. Lord Carnarvon. 





Re-Unton 1n Heavex.—How short is the earthly hstory 
of a family! A few years, and these who are now embraced 
in a family circle will be scattered. The children, now the 
objects of tender solicitude, will have grown up and gone forth 
to their respective stations in the world. A few years more, — 
and children and parents will have »assed from this earthly 
stage. Their name will be no longer heard in their present 
dwelling. Their domestic loves and anxieties, happiness and 
sorrows, will be a lost and forgetten history. Every heartin 
which it was written will be mouldering in the dust. And is 
this all? Is this the whole satisfaction which is provided 
for some of the strongest feelings of our hearts? If it be, 
how shall we dare pour forth our affections on objects so 
fleeting? How can such transitory beings, with whom our 
connection is so brief, engage all the love we are capable of 
feeling? Why should net our feelings toward them be as 
feeble and unsatisfying as they? But, blessed be God, this) 
is not all. Of this he has given us perfect assurance in 
Gospel of his Son. Though to the eye of unenlightened 
ture the ties of domestic love seem scattered into dnst, th 
spiritual eye of faith perceives that they have been loosened 
on earth, only to be resumed, under far happier circumsta 
ces, in the regions of everlasting love and bliss. Though th 
history of a family may seem to be forgotten when the inst 
member of it is laid in the grave, the memory of it still lives 
in immortal souls, and when the circle is wholly dissolved ¢ 
earth, it is again completed in heaven. 





Ay Irisn Country Macistrate.— You must know, m 
ear Baron,” said Mrs. Mersey, “that Madden was one ¢ 
these; and previously to the establishment of Petry Sessic 
—at a period when every Justice of the Peace heard cause 
in his own house—it was really ridiculous to see a crowd 
wretched litigants jostling eachother in Madden's hall of ax 
dience—relying for success, not upon the merits of their ca 
but upon the geese, ducks, hens, turkeys, or baskets of eg, 
their wives invariably brought to influence his worship’s d 
cision. On days when Madden heard cases his office was 





N.Y. vening Tattler. 





Cicar Manuracture.—The manufactory of Malaga em- | 
ploys 700 persons (women and children) in making cigars. | 
A good pair of hands at the work may furnish three hundred | 
a day; but (as the children cannot make half \hat number) | 
taking the average at two hundred, gives a daily supply of | 
140,000. The manufactory of Seville employs 1,000 men | 
and 1,600 women. Tkese 2,600 persons may be calculated | 


as furnishing, on an average, 250 each per diem; or, alto- || 


gether, 650,000. Add to this number the 140,000 made at | 
Malaga, and we have 790,000 as the ‘total of the whole’ | 
manufactured daily in Spain. The persons employed in the 
manufacture of cigars are paid at the rate of one real vellon 
for fifty, which enables even a first rate maker to earn but| 
fifteen pence aday. The best cigars are made entirely of | 
Havana tobacco, and are sold at the factory at the rate of | 
thirty real vellons a hundred, or about three farthings English | 
each. The second quality, composed of mixed tobacco, (that | 
is, the interior of Havana leaf, and the outside of Virginia, ) | 
cost eighteen teal vellons per hundred, or something under a} 
halfpenny each. It may be seen, from this statement of the | 
cost of cigars of the royal manufactory, that smuggling cannot | 
but prosper; since at the Havana the very best cigars are 
sold for twelve dollars a thousand. (or a trifle above a half-| 
penny each,) while those of inferior quality may be had for| 
one-fourth that price. Capt. Scott’s Excursions in Spain. 


Spantsu CereMony.—I called one morning on a high dig- | 
nitary of the Church, and ascending a magnificent staircase, | 











passed through a long suite of rooms to the apartments in| 
which tlie reverend ecclesiastic was seated. Having conclu 
ded my visit, I bowed and departed, but turned, according to 
the invariable custom of the country, when I reached the 
door, and made another salutation. My host was slowly fol- 
lowing me, and returned my inclination by one equally pro- 
found; when I arrived at the door of the second apartment, 
he was standing on the threshold of the first, and the same 
ceremony again passed between us; when I had: gained the 
third apartment, he was occupying the place I had just left 
on the second; the same civilities were then renewed, and 
these polite reciprocations were continued till I had traversed 
the whole suite of apartments., At the banisters 1 made a 
low bow, and, as I supposed, a final salutation ; but no: when 
Ihad reached the first landing-place, he was at the top of 
the stairs; when I stood on the second landing-place, he had 
descended to the first; and upon each and all of these occa- 
sions our heads wagged with increased humility. Our jour- 
ney to the foot of the stairs was at length completed. 1 had 
now to pass through a long hall, divided by columns, to the 
front door, at which my carriage was standing. Whenever I 
reached one of these pillars, I turned and found his Eminence 
waiting for the expected bow, which he immediately returned, 
continually progressing, and managing his paces so as to go 
through his share of the ceremony on the precise spot which 
had w tnesse ! my lastinclination. As I approached the hall- 














dd>r, our mut ial salutations were no longer occasional, but 


|| ways easy. ‘ Yes,’ replied the old man, “ [ can teach 


| happiness is placed, where all our cares must end, and 


4 renity, and as a gentle zephyr, refreshes the wearied 


regular poultry yard, and presented an edifying uproar fre 
the swearing of the litigants. the cursing of the Justice, and 
| the quacking, crowing, gobbling, clucking noises of the fowly 
that were brought as douceurs to the worshipful Justice ¢ 
the Peace.” The Husband-Hunter. | 











































































A LearxeD Crierx.—The Clerk of a church not many 
miles from Rochdale, Lancashire, to show how deeply h 
was versed in classic lore, called#his dog Ino. One day 
acquaintance called on him, and, among other matters, asked) 
him the name of the dog. ‘“ Ino,” said the Clerk. 

“ ITknow,” repeated the weaver, (for such he was,) “FE 
know ut theaw knows, or elz I shouldno’ ha’ axed thee.” 

Clerk.—“ Well, I tell thee it ’s Ino.” 

Weaver.~—* Dang it, mon, I know theaw knows, and t 
meet as weel let sumbody elz know too, and mak’ ’em as b 
larnt as thysel’; it’s surely sur, varraquere neame ot theaw’ 
so fyert o’ tellin’.”” : 

Clerk.—‘“ Why, I tell thee, the dog ’scoad Ino, afthere 
o’ th’ yethen goddissus.”’ 

Weaver.—“ Yethen devil! Theaw’rt olis moor whims 
ony body elz. Why cud ta no’ ha’ gin th’ dog a gadely Ch 
tian name at wonst?” 





Atways Happry.—An Italian Bishop struggled throu 
great difficulties without repining, and met with much opf 
sition in his episcopal functions without betraying the le 
impatience. One of his intimate friends, who highly admin 
those virtues which he thought it impossible to imitate, o 
asked the prelate if he could impart the secret of being 


my secret, and with greet facility; it consists in making 
right use of my eyes.”” His friend begged him to ex 
himself. ‘ Most willingly,” returned the Bishop. *‘ In wh 
ever state Iam, I first look up to heaven, and gemember 
my principal business here is to get there; I shen look dea 
upon the earth, and call to mind how small a space 1 
oceupy in it when I come to be interred; I then look are 
into the world, and ‘observe what multitudes there are in & 
respects more unhappy than myself. Thus I Jearn where 





little reason I have to repine or complain.” 

Woman’s Votce.—How consoling to the mind oppre 
by heavy sorrow is the voice of an amiable woman! 
sacred music, it imparts to the soul a feeling of celestial ae 







with its soft and mellifluous tones. Riches may avail mt 
in the hour of affliction; the friendship of man may allevis 
for a time the bitterness of wo; but the angel-voice of w 
is capable of producing a lasting effect on the heart, and co 
municates a sensation of deliéious composure which the m 
| had never before experienced, even in the moments of 
| highest felicity. 















Favors.—Bestowing one favor on some men, they th 
is giving them a right to ask a second. The first they 













upon as a gift; the rest are payments. 
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’ m v 
is ill contrived and constructed, of poor stone, and has 
ded bracing already. It has long threatened to give way 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


At Rest, July 2, ’39. 
—Ir is now twelve years since I first passed through Ro- 
CHESTER, then a raw, ungainly village of some five or six 
thousand inhabitants. Its growth had rivaled that of Jonah’s 
gourd ; for scarcely a dozen years had then transpired since 
its site was a dense forest and untraversable swamp around 
the Falls of the Genesee. The thick foliage of the primeval 
woods almost excluded the light of the sun, save from their 
own lofty crowns and the middle of the hurrying and foaming 
river; the wild deer found in their shades and thickets a safe 
retreat from his enemies, save the fierce wolf to whom they 
were congenial ; and the occasional adventurer from the East- 
‘ern home of civilization, allured to the Genesee country by 
the almost Arabian tales of its fertility and beauty, paused 
here but to gaze a moment at the resounding cataracts, then 
hastened to pursue the rugged and devious path which avoid- 
ed so far as possible the inhospitable morass where now is 
Rochester. Such was it originally; such it continued to be 
down nearly to 1820, when a wave of the magic wand of In- 
ternal Improvement called it into being. 

Rochester is emphatically a child of the Grand Canal. 
Other cities have derived great advantage from the construc- 
tion of that noble work, and have risen from slender villages 
under its impulse; but Albany, Utica, Buffalo, would have 
been cities, and eventually large ones, without it. Rochester 
was created by it. There might ultimately have been a grist- 
mill village here without the Canal, if the enterprise and capi- 
tal required to dam so large a river as the Genesee had ex- 
isted ; but it is far more probable that the swamp would have 
remained impassable for a century at least. 


The world first heard of Rochester after the coinpletion of 
the Erie Canal, and heard with surprise that a great and 
thriving place of business had sprung from the bosom of the 
wilderness in the course of the last three or four years. Ex- 
travagant stories were told and extravagant expectations 
formed of it, with which thousands were first amused, then 
disgusted. A fever of speculation was succeeded by a season 
of lethargy, and many very sagely concluded that the new 
emporium so much vaunted would sink as it had risen. I 
believe that, in 1827, it was the prevalent impression else- 
where that this place had ‘touched the highest point of all 
its greatness.’ 
it has nearly or quite trebled its size and population in the 
twelve years which have since intervened, will determine. 


How sagacioxs was this opinion, the fact that 


Rochester now irregularly covers an area of some four 
square miles, and is steadily extending its borders and filling 
up its waste places. The great Revulsion of 1837 probably 
affected it less injuriously than any other city of the Union. 
It has gone on prospering through all, and now probably 
numbers some twenty to twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 

I devoted a long day last week to an inspection of some of 
the ‘lions’ of the place. The first of these which strikes a 
stranger is the Great Aqueduct now being constructed across 
the Genesee for the passage ot the Enlarged Grand Canal. 
This is one of the noblest efforts of human enterprise and in- 
dustry. The work, when completed, will present a solid 
structure of hewn stone, stretching from bank to bank of the 
river, adapted to the mammoth dimensions of the Enlarged 
Canal, and pierced by five arches for the passage of the im- 
petuous stream. The foundation is filled in with the com- 
mon stone of the country, generally blasted from the bed of 
the river—the water being turned hither and thither by dams 
to allow of blasting and smoothing the solid rock which forms 
its bed. The arches themselves, however, as well as all the 
exposed and important portions of the Aqueduct, are built of 
the choicest stone, brought from the Onondaga quarries near 
Syracuse, and so nicely cut that a child’s finger can hardly be 
any where inserted between two of them when placed to- 
gether uncemented. Being of large size, and cut to form 
arches, abutments, &c., as well as of regular shape, they can- 
not fail to form one of the most solid and durable structures 
ever erected. It is difficult to say how it can ever be de- 
stroyed or disordered. The cost of this Aqueduct alone will, 
I understand, be near half a million of dollars. The old one, 
just below it, is completely dwarfed by the comparison. It 











before the new one is ready to supersede it, but probably will 
not, as the latter is to be finished at the opening of naviga- 
tion next spring. 

Another ‘lion’ of Rochester, which I have not room to de- 
scribe as it deserves, is the new cemetery or field of burial 
belonging to the city, and christened Mount Hore! It is 
situated on an eminence a mile and a half south of the city, 
commanding a full view of it, and nearly covered with a natu- 
ral growth of young wood, The enclosure contains about 
fifty acres of hill and valley, copse and glade, agreeably di- 
versified, and presenting many situations of natural and quiet 
beauty. Two or three little lakes are to be constructed in 
different quarters; the Genesee forms a portion of the north- 
western boundary ; and, notwithstanding the broken character 
of the ground, which is, in places. almost precipitous, good 
carriage roads have been formed over a great part of it. 
Families have selected and purchased their places of burial, 
and commenced the work of adorning and beautifying them, 
even where they have not been called to use them more de 
cidedly. Beside these, the lakes and the roads, all has been 
wisely left to the ministerings of Nature. On the whole, the 
cemetery reflects credit on the tasve and feeling of the autho- 
rities and citizens of Rochester. ‘ May they live a thousand 
years !’ if they are unwise enough to wish it, and then rest 
calmly and sweetly beneath the green turf and the quiet 
shades of ‘ Mount Hope.’ G. 


Vircinta.—The State Central Committee of the opponents 
of the Administration have igsued a circular to their party 
friends, recommending that they meet in their respective 
Counties, or other Election Districts, and appvint Delegates 
to a Convention to be held at Staunton, Augusta Co., on the 
25th day of September next; that such Convention be em- 
powered to determine whether a separate State nomination 
of President and Vice President should be made, or whether 
Delegates should be appointed to the Harrisburg Convention; 
if a State nomination is determined upon, then to make or in- 
dicate the manner of making it; and, if they determine to 
send Delegates to the National Convention, then to appoint 
one Delegate for each Congressional District and two for the 
State at large, and give them proper instructions. 

The ‘ Alexandria Gazette’ reports that Messrs. Southall 
and Gilmer of Albemarle, ‘Impracticable Whigs’ of the last 
Legislature, and who were re-elected without opposition, will 
vote for Mr. Rives, should he be a candidate for Senator 
next winter. We deem this very probable as to the former, 
but the latter is more doubtful. The Charlottesville Advo- 
cate, an Opp. paper pbulished in Albemarle Co., speaking of 
Col. Barret G. Payne, the Delegate from Fluvanna, who last 
winter voted for Mr. Rives upon every call, says: ‘“ It may 
be proper, however, to state that we learn from late intima- 
tions on the part of Col. P. there is now some doubt whether 
he will voto for Mr. Rives as Senator next winter, unless that 
gentleman defines his position and manifests a stronger dis- 
position to ‘ sink or swim’ with Martin Van Buren.” 

We give below two tables, showing the Senatorial Districts 
of the State and the Members elected from them, and who 
will compose the Senate at its next session. The uncertain- 
ty which rests upen the issue of the election of a United 
States Senator, which is to take place next winter, and the 
dispute which has arisen as to the position of some of the 
Members elect of the Legislature, may render it of interest 
now; and as we have never seen them published before, they 
will be found useful to keep for future reference : 

Districts. Counties and Cities, 
. Brunswick, Dinwiddie and Greensville. 
II. Amelia, Chesterfield, Petersburg and Powhatan. 
ILI. Bedford and Franklin. 
IV. Caroline, Essex and Spottsylvania. 
V. Albemarle, Amherst and Nelson. 
VI. Fauquier and Prince William. 
VII. Augusta and Rockbridge. 
VIIL. Hardy, Page, Shenandoah and Warren. 
IX. Monongalia, Preston and Randolph. 
X. Isle of Wight, Prince George, Southampton, Surry 
and Sussex. ! 
Halifax and Mecklenberg. 
Buckingham, Campbell and Cumberland. 
Accomac, Elizabeth City, Northampton, Warwick, 
Williamsburg and Yo. k. 
XIV. Culpeper, Greene, Madison, Orange and Rappa- 


XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 





| 
| 
| 


hannock. 
XV. Clarke, Frederick and Jefferson. 
XVI. Grayson, Smyth, Tazewell and Wythe. 
XVII. Floyd, Giles, Greenbiier, Mercer, Monroe and 
Montgomery. 
XVIII. Charlotte, L:menburg, Nottoway & Prince Edward. 
XIX. Henry, Patrick and Pittsylvania. 
XX. Charles City, Henrico, James City, New Kent and 
Richmond City. 
XXI. King George, Lancaster, Northumberland, Rich 
mond County, Stafford and Westmoreland. 
XXIL. Pendleton and Rockingham. 
XXIII. Berkeley, Hampshire and Morgan, 
XXIV. Braxton, Harrison, Lewis and Wood. 
XXV. Lee, Russell, Scott and Washington. 
XXVI. Nansemond, Norfolk (Co. and Borough) and Prin- 
cess Anne. 
XXVII. Gloucester, King and Queen, King William, Mat- 
thews and Middlesex. 
XXVIII. Fluvanna, Goochland, Hanover and Louisa. 
XXIX. Fairfax and Loudoun. 
XXX. Alleghany, Bath, Botetourt, Pocahontas, Roanoke. 
XXXI. Brooke, Marshall, Ohio and Tyler. 
XXXII. Cabell, Fayette, Jackson, Kanawha, Logan, Mason 
and Nicholas. 
The following toble shows the Members elect, divided into 
classes, according tothe expiration of their terms of office. 
Class whose terms expire in 1840, 
X. Archibald Atkinson, XIV. William Smith, 
XI. Richard H. Baptist, XV. Hierome L. Opie, 
XIT. Thomas M.Bondurant*!| XVI. Samnel McCamant, 
XIII. Robert J. Poulson, XVII. William Thomas. 
1841, 
XVIIT. Louis C. Bouldin, 
XIX. David Dyer, 
XX. James Lyons,* 
XXI. Carter,* 


XXII. Anderson Moffet, 
XXIII. Chs. J. Faulkner,* 
XXIV. Thomas Bland, 
XXV. Fayette McMullen. 


XXIX. McCarty,” 

XXX. John T. Anderson,t 
XXXI. Matthew C, Good,t 
XXXII. Benjamin H.Smith* 


184 
I. Edward P. Scott, 
XXVI. —— Woodhouse,* 
XXVII. William Tod, 
XXVIII. Edward Fontaine,t 
184 








3. 
VI. Charles Hunton, 
VII. John H. Peyton,* 


Il. John W. Nash, 
Ill. William Campbell,* 
IV. James B. Thornton,” VIII. William Carson, 
V. Charles Cocke,* IX. William J. Willey, 
Those marked thus * are Opposition; those marked thus ¢ 
are Conservative; the rest are friends of the Administration, 
and will vote.on that side, except Mr. Poulson of Accomac, 
who, though an undoubted friend of the Administration, repie= 
sents a District supposed to be Opposition, and there is 











on that account some doubt which way he will vote. Last 
winter he voted on different calls for Tyler and Robertson, 
Opp., and Mason, Adm.; but he would not vote for Mr. Rives, 
nor, we believe, for Chapman Johnson, Opp. Those in ital- 
ics were elected this spring, Mr. Atkinson in place of Joel 
Holleman, Adm. resigned, and Mr. Lyons in place of J. B. 
Harvie, Opp. resigned—both without opposition. My. Thorn- 
ton was elected in place of Stafford H. Parker, Adm., the 
late Speaker, and Dr. Cocke in place of Samuel Carr, Adm.; 
Messrs. Nash, Campbell and Hunton were former Members ; 
and Messrs. Peyton, Carson and Willey were elected to fill 
the places of Members of like politics. 

ALaBaMA.—Judge Arthur F. Hopkins, who was proposed 
as the Opposition candidate for Governor, declines the prof- 
fered chance. The Tuscaloosa Intelligencer, the Opp. paper 
at the State Capital, says that there will now be no opposition 
to the reélection of Gov. Bagby to a second term, former Gov- 
ernors having generally served two terms. In 1841, how- 
ever, it calculates that but never mind what will be dono 
then. Gov. Bagby has been on a tour through the State, and 
has been honored with public dinners at the principal towns 
in his route. 

Tha Congressional Canvass does not appear to be proceed- 
ing with much more spirit than the Gubernatorial. We have 
not observed that any candidate has been announced as yet in 
opposition to the return of either Messrs. Chapman, Hubburd 
or Lewis, Adm. In the Huntsville Democrat of June 22, 
Dr. William H. Glascock and Alva Finley, both Adm., are 
called upon to become candidates in that District in epposi- 
tion to Mr. Chapman, The late period of the canvass, how- 
ever, will probably preclude opposition in either of the Dis- 
tricts above referred to, or, if any should be started, render 
it unavailing. Mr. Lewis was elected to the last Congress 
as an opponent of the Administration, but has given it his 














support since the introduction of the Sub-Treasury question, 
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His District, (Montgomery, &c.) has heretofore been strongly 
tion. 

In the Third (Tucaloosa) District, the contest is spirited, 
and the result doubtful, although we think the chances are in 
favor of Mr. Crabb. Mr. Ellis has been a candidate twice 
before within the last two years, and beaten each time by 
6 to 800 majority. He is a talented man, and his election 
would be an acquisition to his party, while the spirit which 
he evinces, unsubdued by defeat, is an excellent trait in his 
character. 

In the Mobile District, the three-sided contest still con- 
tinues. Mr. Lyon, the late Member, who is a candidate for 
reélection upon his strength, has declared his preference for 
Mr. Van Buren over any of the other proposed candidates 
for the Presidency, though he is still opposed to the Sub- 
Treasury System. He has heretofore been considered as an 
opponent of the Administration, though very independent in 

~his votes. A correspondent of the Mobile Register, an Adm. 
paper, earnestly calls upon him to withdraw, as his continu- 
ance in the field as a friend of the Administration must se- 
cure the success of Mr. Dillett—alleging, as a reason for the 
call, that Gov. Murphy was not nominated until it was under- 
stood that he declined a re-election. We had before thought 
that if Messrs. Lyon and Dillett both ran, Gov. Murphy’s 
success was beyond doubt; but it appears that we were 
wrong. The following table shows the candidates, with the 
vote of the respective Districts in 1836: 
Van Buren. White. 
* I. Reuben H. Chapman” .6,606||No opposition .... 1,807 
II. David Hubbard ......3,815||No opposition ....2,009 
Ill. Harvey W. Ellis......4,312||George W. Crabb* 4,890 
IV. Dixon H. Lewis*.....2,828||No opposition .... 4,256 
V. John Murphy ....++++2,947 [James Dillett. ....3,570 
Francis S. Lyon*..... cccccccccccccece 
Total ..+00+eee000000020;006!leevcceseccee ees 16,612 


* Members of the last Congress. Hon. J. L. Martin, the late Mem- 
ber from the Second District, declined a re-electi 


The People also decide at the next Election if a Convention 
shall be called for amending the State Constitution. 








VeRmont.—The opponents of the National Administration 
assembled in Convention at Woodstock on the 27th of June, 
for the formation of their State ticket. From 600 to 800 
Delegates were in attendance, end Norman Williams, Esq. pre- 
sided. The present State officers, viz: Governor, Silas H. 
Jenison; Lieut. Governor, David M. Camp; Treasurer, Henry 
F.. Janes, were unanimously renominated. George T. Hodges 
and David M. Camp, Esqrs., were appointed Delegates at 
large to the Havrisburg Presidential Convention, and Messrs. 
E. N. Briggs and Erastus Fairbanks substitutes. It will be 
remembered that the Administration party formed their ticket 
last February, es follows: Governor, Nathan Smilie; Lieut. 
Governor, Orsemus C. Merrill; Treasurer, Daniel Baldwin. 
Election next September. 

We notice the following nominations for Members of the 
State Senate; 

Addison Co.—Qpp., Villee Lawrence, Samuel Swift and 
Joseph Simonds. Adm., Philip C. Tucker, William P. Rus- 
sell and James Fletcher. 

Chittenden Co.—Opp., Joseph Clark and Joseph Marsh. 

Franklin Co.—(including part of Lamoille Co.)—Opp., 
Timothy, Foster, Horace Eaton and Joseph Waterman. 
Adm., H. E. Hubble, Alden Sears and Henry Adams. Nei- 
ther of the last three resided in that part of Lamoille Co. in- 
cluded in the District, in consequence of which the Delegates 
from that County withdrew from the Convention, and nomi- 
mated John Warner in place of Mr. Adams, 

Orange Co.— Opp., William Hebard, Simeon $hext and 
Timothy Morse. 

Orleans Co.—(Qpp., Nathan S. Hill. 

Washington Co.—Opp., John L. Buck and Artemas Cush- 
aman. 

‘Windsor Co.—Opp., Julius Converse, Andrew Tracy, Dan- 
iel Bowep and Ptolemy Edson. 








New-Yorx.—fjhe State Central Committee of the oppo- 
nents of the National Administration have issued a circular 
to their party friends, recommending that they meet in their 
respective Towns and Wards on the second Monday of No- 
-vember next, and appeint Delegates to meet in a District 
‘Convention for their Cangressional District ; that the District 
Conventions meet on the 19th of November next and appoint 





from their respective Districts a number of Delegates to the 
Harrisburg Presidential Convention, equal to the represent- 
ation of their District in the House of Representatives of the 
United States; and that upon the assembling of those Dele- 
gates at Harrisburg they elect by ballot two citizens of this 
State to act as Delegates for the State at large and fill any 
vacancies that may occur in consequence of the non-attend- 
ance of Delegates from any of the Congressional Districts. 

We observe that the County Committee for Oneida County 
have disregarded the recommendation of the State Commit- 
tee, and have called upon their friends to hold their Town 
meetings some time in the month of September. This is the 
Committee that lately nominated Gen. Scott. 





PENNsYLvania.—The division which the action of the 
Chambersbu g Convention produced in the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition by the recommendation of Mr. Clay, the appointment 
of delegates to the Harrisburg Presidential Convention, and 
the attempted organization of the ‘Whigs proper,’ separate 
and distinct from the ‘ Anti-Masons,’ appears to be in the way 
of being healed by subsequent movements. The delegates to 
the Convention who seceded with Messrs. Penrose and Dickey 
afterwards held a mecting and issued a call for a State Con- 
vention of all opposed to the re-eleetion of Mr. Van Buren, 
to meet on the 4th of September next for the purpose of tak- 
ing such measures as will secitre the united action the party. 
At a meeting of Opposition members of the Legislature, held 
shortly before the adjournment, (how numerous does not ap- 
pear) of which John J. Pearson, Esq., Senator from Beaver 
County, was Chairman, and Samuel W. Barclay of tne Sen- 
ate, and John K. Zeilin of the House, were Secretaries, the 
call for a Convention was ratified and adopted. The dele- 
gates at large to the National Convention appointed by the 
Chambersburg Convention were Joseph Lawrence, Esq., of 
Washington, and ex-Governor John A. Shultz. The letter 
had been placed upon the Harrison Electoral Ticket, but a 
letter was read from him stating that it was done without his 
approbation, and that Mr. Cley was his first choice. Joseph 
H. Spayd, Esq., another of the electors on the Harrison ticket, 


has declined serving. 
The Legislature adjourned on the 25th of June. Several 


important laws were passed of which we notice the following t 

For the election of the Mayor of Philadelphia by the peo- 
ple on the second Monday of October annually—he has hete* 
tofore been elected by the City Councils. 

For continuing and repairing the canals and railroads of 
the State; to effect which appropriations were made as fol- 
lows: to avoid inclined planes at Columbia, $39,000; for a 
reservoirnear the termination of the Alleghany Portage railroad 
$70,000; for new locomotives, &c., $100,000 for repairs on 
the Columbia and Portage Railroad and Pennsylvania Canal, 
in all, $405,000; to pay certain debts and damages due, &c., 
220,000; for new work on finished lines, &c., $30,000; to 
complete the Shenango line of the Erie extension of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal, $300,000, and for the Conneaut line, $250,- 
806; for the construction of the North Branch Canal, $450, 
000; to complete the Wiconisco Canal, $150,000; for new 
surveys for a continuous line of railroad between Harrisburg 
and Pittsburg, $30,000—in all, $2,044,000. 

Abolishing the Registry Law for the regulation of elections 
in the city and county of Philadelphia and enacting in its 
place an act of one hundred and seventy, nine sections ap- 
plicable to the whcle State. The following are its most im- 
portant provisions: Preliminary elections are to be held at 
which each citizen is to yote for one judge and one inspector 
of elections and the judge and the two inspectors having the 
highest number of votes to act as such. By this arrangement 
each political party will generally have an inspector and the 
judge is to have no voice in deciding on a vote except the in- 
spectors are divided. Under the constitution adopted within 
the last year, a tax assessed ten days before any election gives 
the right to vote, and the design of a pert of the present bill 
is to carry this provisiog into effect. For this purpose the 
names of taxable inhabitants are to be arranged alphebeti- 
cally by the assessors and copies of the lists posted up in pub- 
lic places designated in the act. Copies are also to be retain- 
ed in the 7 ion of the 3s who may add at any time 
ten days before the election the names of persons claiming to 
be qualified voters. The lists signed and certified are then to 
be given to the County Commissioners, who on the day of the 
general election are to deliver them to the inspectors; 
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If any person offering to vote at an election is challenged 
by a qualified citizen, the inspectors are bound, whether his 
name be on the assessors list or not, to examine him on oath 
as to his qualifications. The only matter for which his own 
oath is insufficient, is his residence within the ward for ten 
days, which must be proved by the oath of some qualified 
elector. Either inspector may require every voter, whether 
on the assessors list or not. to prove that he is a natural 
born citizen, er duly naturalized. For the first his own cath 
is sufficient. For the second a certificate is required, unless 
he is willing to swear that he has resided in the ward for ten 
years. If a person is not on the assessor’s list, he must itt 
addition, prove, Ist. That he has paid a State or County tax 
within two years. This may be proved either by a receipt, 
his own oath, or theoath of another. 2. If he claims to vote 
‘on age,’ he must swear that he has resided one year in the 
State. 

No United States Senator was elected by the Legislature 
in place of Mr. McKean. The House, which is Adm., passed 
a resolution fixing a day for an election, which was sent to 
the Senate and there rejected, that body being opposed to the 
Administration. The vote in the Senate stood, yeas (Adm.) 
13; Nays (Opp.) 16, a strict party vote; Mr. Fullerton, of 
Franklin, voted in the negative with his party, and one Adm. 
and three Opp. Senators were absent. 

A committeee of the Senate were appointed to examine 
and report the exact vote of the election last fall. Their re- 
port includes all the votes given whether legally returned or 
not—it was as follows: 

For Governor; David R. Porter, 133,555: Joseph Ritner, 
126,029.; majority for Porter, 7,521. Constitution: for the 
Amendments, 119,228; against the Amendments, 116,076 ; 
majority for the Amendments, 3,152. 

There will be a desperate effort made next fall to secure 
the majority in the State Senate. The Senators who hold 
over are divided 12 Adm., and 13 Opp.; the terms of two 
friends of the Administration and six opponents expire. 
There will probably be no political change in the two districts 
now represented by friends of the Administration, and they 
are very sure of electing their candidate in the Northampton 
district which is one of their strongholds; Mr. Michler the 
late Member having been elected in Consequence of the Wolf 
and Mecklenburg split in 1835. These will give them fifteen 
Members; the other two which will be necessary to give them 
a majority, they hope to gain in the Chester, Delaware, and 
Montgomery district, and the Franklin, Adams, and Cum- 
berland district. The result is ex¢eeningly doubtful. 

We omitted to notice, at the proper time, that Thaddeus 
Steveiis; Esq., a delegate elect from Adams Co., who was de- 
nied a seat in the House of Representstives for neglect to 
qualify, was re-elected at the special election—the vote was 
Stevens (Opp.) 1,561; McDivitt (Adm.) 1,096—a light poll 
and a reduced majority. He has addressed a letier to his 
constituents announcing his determination to retire from pub- 
lic life. 








President’s Visit.—On Thursday, July 4th, the President 
proceeded to Staten Island, and participated in the great 
Sunday School celebration at that place; in the afternoon he 
attended the celebration of his friends in this city, at the 
Chatham-st. Chapel. On Friday he received visiters at the 
Governor’s Room in the City Hall, where a large number of 
citizens paid their respects to him. On Saturday he visited 
Brooklyn, where he was handsomely received, without dis- 
tinction of party—the Committee of Arrangements, headed 
by Gen. Jeremiah Johnson, the late Mayor, having been ap- 
pointed equally from each party. He was to have visited 
the Navy Yard on his route; but in consequence of some diffi- 
culty which arose between Commodore Ridgely and the 
Brooklyn Committee, he deferred his visit till another day. 
In the evening he attended at the Park Theatre. On Mon- 
day he made a visit on board the U. S. Ship North Carolina, 
and to the Navy Yard; and in the evening was present at the 
Bowery Theatre. On all of these visits, the full particulars 
of which we are compelled to omit, he was received with 
marked attention; he was also, during his stay, elegantly en- 
tertained at the houses of several distinguished private citi- 
zens. On Tuesday morning he departed from the city, es- 
corted by a long cavaleade of his friends ; and after making & 
brief stay at the residence of Charles H. Hall, Esq., and 
Nowlan’s Hotel at Harlem, proceeded to the residence of 
Hon. John Hunter, on Hunter’s Island, Westchester Co. 
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From that place he was to travel across the County, visiting 
Washington Irving at Tarrytown, and Gen. Aaron Ward at 
Sing Sing, on his route; and from the latter place he was to 
depart yesterday, in the steamboat Kosciusko, for Peekskill. 
His welcome to Westchester County is said to have been ex- 
tremely cordial. 


Jurisdiction of State Courts.—The Court of Errors of 
South Carolina have decided that State Courts have no juris- 
diction over offences created by act of Congress. The ques- 
tion arose upon an indictment against a person for opening a 
mail-bag, and was carried up to this Court. The elaborate 
opinion given by the President Judge concludes as follows: 


“It is the opinion of this Court, that the act of Congress, 
conferring jurisdiction of this offence on the State Courts, is 
unconstitutional and void; that the Court below did not err 
in refusing to take cognisance thereof.” 








Fourth of July.—The Anniversary of our National Inde- 
pendence was duly observed in this city according to the es- 
tablished usage. The usual amount of gunpowder was ex- 
ploded, and the full quantity of liquors, &c., consumed from 
the booths which on that day, to the disgrace of our city, are 
allowed to surround the Park. While the time and attention 
of the thoughtless were thus occupied, other ceremonies were 
performed by our fellow-citizens, which tend in a great de- 
gree to redeem our character. 

In the morning, from twelve to fourteen thousand Sunday 
scholars of the different denominations, with about three thou 
sand invited guests, among whom were President Van Bu- 
ren and Governor Seward, were simultaneously transported 
to Staten Island in four steamboats and nine barges, which 
had been gratuitously furnished for the occasion by four of 
the North River transportation companies. The place of 
their gathering and exercises on the Island was a cedar grove 
on a hill back of the Pavilion, and near the residence of John 
Y. Cebra, Esq. Here appropriate exercises were performed 
—the reading of the Scriptures, a speech from the Governor, 
recitations by some of the scholars, music, and finally re- 
freshments. 

The following is the reported amount of supply: 2,300 
Ibs. of corned beef, boiled ; 200 neats’ tongues; 6 pigs, roast- 
ed whole; 2,300 loaves of bread; 20 bls. of sugar and butter 
crackers; 40 hhds. of pure water. The Assembly then re- 
embarked and after taking an excursion down the bay return- 
ed to the city without a single accident having occurred to 
mar the pleasure of their trip. 

In the afternoon the friends of the Administration held a 
celebration at the Chatham-st. Chapel. A beautiful oration 
was delivered by Wm. B. Maclay, Esq., the orator of the 
day, and other appropriate exercises performed. The Presi- 
dent attended, and was most enthusiastically received. 

In the evening there was an exhibition of fire-works at the 
City Hall, and at several other places, which were truly splen- 
did. This display was under the direction of the Common 
Council, and was an excellent exchange for the dinner with 
which they have been in the habit of regaling themselves. 








Governor's Visit.—Gov. Seward having been invited to 
participate in the celebration of the Fourth of July by the 
Sunday Schools at Staten Island, arrived in this city early on 
the morning of that day, accompanied by his lady, and imme- 
diately proceeded to the Island. A brief description of the 
ceremonies there will be found in another place. The follow- 
ing description of the Governor’s return home we have taken 
from the Courier and Enquirer of this city, July 8: 

At three o’clock Governor Seward, having completed his 
visit to Staten Island, was preparing to return in a row-boat 
to the city, in order to take the evening steamboat up the 
river. Through the courtesy, however, of Mr. Morgan, con- 
signee of the steamboat Georgia, then lying in quarantine, the 
use of that beautiful vessel was tendered to convey him and 
his friends te town. The offer being accepted, the company 
forthwith embarked, amid the loud cheers of the children, 
and were seon under way. Ina few minutes, a bountifully 
furnished dinner table and cheice wines were prepared for 
the guests. On arriving off the North Carolina, it was pro- 
posed that, as the Gevernor had half an hour to spare, he 
should employ it in visiting that noble ship. ‘The suggestion 
was agreed to and the steamboat having been brought to, the 
contpany was soon alongside the 74, Captain Ballard was 
on board, and with his usual politeness tendered the « 
ary civilities to the Governor, who was introduced to him by 
the Hon. Ogden Hoffman, one of the party. The Captain 
himself waited upon the Governor in his cursory inspection 
of the vessel, on leaving which a salute was fired. 











The Governor was then rowed to the Battery; and as it 
was now 5 o'clock, he proceeded at once to the boat for Al- 
bany, the De Witt Clinton, which was politely detained forhim 
some minutes beyond the usual time, by Capt. Roe. At halt 
past 7 the De Witt Clinton sheered in toward Sing Sing, and 
landed the Governor there, who passed the night in the beauti- 
ful cottage of Col. Amory, (one of his aids) about two miles 
North of the village. It was soon noised about that Governor 
Seward had arrived, and a great stir ensued. At11 o'clock, 
when about retiring to rest, he was waited upon by a large 
deputation from the village, who expressed their gratification 
at his visit. 

At 10 the next morning the Guvernor started in a ‘ green 
wagon’ to inspect the Sing Sing State Prison—but had pro- 
ceeded only a short distance, when he was unexpectedly met 
by a beautiful uniform company, with music, followed by a 
procession of citizens, who had come out to escort him. He 
at once dismounted and was escorted on foot to the village, 
and thence to the prison, a distance of about three miles. 

Arriving at the village, the Gevernor paused a short time 
at Peck’s Hotel, where a large concourse had collected. He 
was neatly addressed by the chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, who assured him that his reception was made 
without any distinction to party. To which he replied in 
that happy manner for which he is soremarkable. The citi- 
zens were then introduced individually. At the prison, the 
Governor was occupied about two hours in his examination. 
At four he returned with his company to Col. Amory’s to dine. 
At six, he again mounted the ‘green wagon’ and drove over 
to Peekskill, where he passed the mght. The next morning 
at 10, having received the congratulations of his friends in a 
plain republican manner, he embarked in the steam ferry-boat 
Jack Downing for Caldwell’s on the other side of the river, 
where he took the morning boat for West Point, with the in- 
tention of waiting there for the night boat, and the expecta- 
tion of reaching Albany at day light yesterday. 


E. J. Roberts, Esq., one of the Editors of the Detroit Post, 
was brutally assaulted and beaten on the night of the 3d inst. 


by some of the hands lately employed in his office, between 
whom and the publishers some difficulty had arisen. 





Col. Alden Spooner, the veteran conductor of the Long 
Island (Brooklyn) Star, after several years’ rustication has 
resumed the charge of that paper. 

Ex-Gov. George M. Troup, of Georgia, is announced by 
the Southern Recorder, a ‘State Rights’ paper, published at 
Milledgeville, as its candidate for next President, and his 
name is placed at the head of its columns. It says he will 
be nominated by the next Legislature. Gov. Troup supports 
the Sub-Treasury. 

Hon. John Q. Adams has written a letter to Dr. Sewall, 
expressing his disbelief in the science of Phrenology. 

Hon. John C. Calhoun had an invitation from the friends 
of the Administration in this city to deliver an oration before 
them on the 4th inst., which his numerous engagements pre- 
vented his accepting. In his reply to the Committee, he still 
maintains the necessity and expediency of the Sub-Treasury. 

Hon. John Forsyth, Secretary of State, was invited by his 
party friends, on his late visit to Portland, Me., to partake 
of a public dinner, which he declined. He has since arrived 
in this city. 

Hon. Henry Clay, it is reported, will this summer make 
a tour to the Lakes, Niagara Falls, and Saratoga Springs, he 
having never visited those places. 

Hon. Wm. C. Rives is to be henored with a public dinner 
at Fincastle, Bottetourt Co., Va., on the 25th inst. 

Hon. Thomaas H. Benton was lately invited by the citi- 
zens of Springfield, Mo. to partake of a public dinner, which 
invitation he declined, in a long letter illustrative of his views 
upon the currency and other questons. 

Hon. Louis McLane has been commissioned by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company to proceed to Europe, for 
the purpose of selling the bonds given to the Company by the 
State of Maryland and the City of Baltimore in payment of 
the stock for which they subscribed. 


Hon. Lucius Lyon, late U.S. Senator, is spoken of as 
likely to be the Adm. candidate for Governor of Michigan at 
the election to be held next November. 

Hon. Chilion Alan, Opp., has a d If as a 
candidate for Governor of Kentucky. He intimates in his 
letter that he will run, whether he is nominated by the Har- 
rodsburgh Convention or not. 

John A. McClernand, Esq., Adm., has been decided ‘by 
Judge Breese of Illinois to be the legal Secretary of State, in- 
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stead of A. P. Field, Esq. Opp. It will be remembered that 














he was nominated by Gov. Carlin to the Senate, in place of 
Mr. Field, removed, but the Senate refused to confirm the 
nomination, on the ground that the Governor had no right to 
remove the old Secretary. An appeal has been taken to the 
Supreme Court of the State. 

Hon. A. H. Everett has been selected to deliver the Ad- 
dress before the Literary Societies of Dartmouth College on 
the 31st inst.—Commencement day. 

Hon. John A. Diz, \ate Secretary of State, has accepted 
the invitation to deliver the Annual Address before the Lite- 
rary Societies of Geneva College, at the Commencement, on 
the 7th of August next. 

Hon. D. D. Barnard has accepted the invitation to deliver 
the Annual Discourse before the Literary Societies of Am- 
herst College, Mass, at the ensuing Commencement. 

Professor John G. Palfrey has accepted the invitation of 
the citizens of Barnstable, Mass., to deliver the Discourse at 
the celebration of the second Centennial Anniversary of the 
settlement uf that place, on the 3d of September next. 

Edward V. Davis, a journeyman printer, has been nomi- 
nated as an Adm. candidate for Congress in the Attakapas 
District, Louisiana, now represented by Hon. Rice Garland. 
It does not appear whether Mr. Garland has resigned and 
this nornination is to fill the vacancy, or whether it is for the 
election of Members of the XX VIIth Congress, which takes 
place in July, 1840. 

Charles Marvin, Esq. has been appointed by Governor 
Seward Military Secretary, in place of Robert C. Wetmore, 
Esq., resigned. 

A. 8. Willington, Esq., Senior Editor of the Charleston 
Courier, we regret to learn, lay seriously ill at Malta in May 
last. He had been making a tour through Europe with his 
family. 

Mr. James Gordon, formerly of North Carolina, and more 
recently a merchant in Norfolk, Va., has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Real Estate Bank of Columbus, Mississippi, in 
place of Madison Walthall, resigned. 

Ex-Gov. Charles Lynch, of Mississippi, has been elected 
President of the Brandon Bank, vice W. H. Shelton, resigned. 

William H. Benton, formerly postmaster at Vicksburgh, 
has been elected President pro tem. of the Commercial and 
Railroad Bank of that city. 

George R. Davis, Esq., of Troy, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Saratoga and Schenegtady Railroad Company, in 
place of Dr. Clark. 

Dr. Gunning S. Bedford, of this city, has accepted the 
appointment of Professor of Obstetrics in the Albany Medical 
College, in place of Professor Greene, resigned. 

James A. Stuart, Esq., it is suid, will be the Adm, candi- 
date for Congress in the Somerset District, Maryland, lately 
represented by John Dennis, Opp. This District has been 
of late years strongly Opposition, and in 1837 the friends of 
the Administration made no opposition to the election of Mr. 
Dennis. We have not heard who will be the Opp. candidate. 


William Price, Esq., Opp., of Washington Co. Maryland, 
is announced as a candidate for Congress in that District. 
Hon. Francis Thonias and Wm. H. Fitzhugh, both Adm., 
were already in the field. : 

Thomas Robinson, Esq. of Fairfield, Conn., has been ap 
pointed Clerk of the Courts for that County, in place of 
Thomas B. Osborue. Esq., elected to Congress. 

Benjamin Patton, Esq. has been appointed President 
Judge of the Alleghany Judicial District, Penn. Mr. Patton 
was lately U. S. Attorney for the Western District of Penn, 

Seth Salisbury, Esq., of Bradford Co. has been eppointed 
Aid to Governor Porter of Pennsylvania. 

Governor Gilmer, of Georgia, we regret to learn from the 
Augusta Chronicle of the Ist inst., upon the authority of a 
gentleman direct from Milledgeville, lies so low that little or 
no hope is eacertained of his recovery, the symptoms of his 
disease having taken a more decided and alarming character. 

Hon. Augustine S. Clayton, formerly a distinguished Mem 
ber of Congress from Georgia, died at Athens in that State on 
the 21st of June last, in the 56th year of his age. 

Gen. John Floyd, « gallant soldier of Georgia, died at his 
residence in Camden Co. in that State on the 24th of June. 





THE NEW-YORKER, 





Col. Wm. Alston, a Patriot of the Revolution, died at 
Charleston, S. C. on the 26th of June, in the 83d year of his 
age. The deceased did not enter the regular army, but served 
with the different partizan leaders of the day, having been a 
Captain under Marion. He was distinguished for his devo- 
tion to agricultural pursuits, and was, at the time of his death, 
the largest slaveholder in South Carolina. He was a Mem 
ber of the Electoral College of that State in 1801, and voted 
for Jefferson and Burr. 

Hon. George Eustis, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, has resigned the office. 


Hon. James Walker has resigned the office of Judge of the 
Third Judicial District of Mississippi. 

Hon. George W. Hopkins, the Conservative Member of 
Congress from Little Tennessee, is called upen in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, by Col. Carroll, the Adm. Delegate elect to 
the State Legislature, to define his position. The Colonel 
says tnat he has been one of the warmest advocates of the re- 
election of Mr. H., under assurances that he was a friend to 
the Administration; but insinuates that he now believes the 
contrary to be the fact. 

Hon. James Duane Doty was nominated by a Convention 
which assembled at Madison, in Wisconsin Territory, on the 
18th of June, as a candidate for reélection as Delegate to 
Congress from that Territory. Eighteen Delegates attended 
the Convention. 

Byron Kilbourn, Esq. was nominated by a Convention of 
thirty-five Delegates, which was held at Madison on the 19th 
of June, as a candidate in opposition to the return of Mr. 
Doty from Wisconsin. On the first ballot, Kilbourn received 
18 votes, Morgan L. Martin 7, Jobn P. Sheldon 7, and Geo. 
W Jones 2. On the second ballot, Kilbourn had 24 votes, 
and was declared duly nominated. The Convention passed a 
resolution declaring itself ‘*a Democratic Convention,” and 
that it assembled for the purpose of drawing party lines in 
the Territory. 

Hon. Charles Downing, Delegate elect from the Territory 
of Florida, was honored with a public dinner by his constit- 
uents, at St. Augustine, on the 10th of June. 

Lucius Q. C. Elmer, Esq. was elected by the New-Jersey 
Society of Cinncinnati, at its meeting on the 4th of July last, 
as orator of the day at the celebration in 1840. 

James C. Bruce, Esq. of Halifax Co. Va., has been elect- 
ed hy the Society of the Alunmi of the University of Virginia, 
as its orator at the celebration in 1840. James Sedden of | 
Richmond was elected substitute. The University of Vir- | 
ginia hoids its Commencement on the 4th of July in each year. | 





Mr. John Lowell, of Boston, lately died in a remote part of | 
Asia, leaving $250,000 for the support of Free Lectures to | 
the people of that city. These are to be commenced next | 
winter; and Professor Silliman of Yale, and Drs. Walker and 
Palfrey of Cambridge, ure already engaged for the course. | 


For the New-Yorker, 


It is here gravely announced that Lieutenant Hudson," sen- 
ior officer, is to command the Peacock, and that Lieutenant 
Wilkes, junior officer to Lieutenant Hudson, is to command 
the whole Expedition. Shade of Sancho Panza! has any 
thing like this been known since your administration of the 
affairs of Barrataria? Descendants of Tammamaha and 
Prince Le Boo! be prepared to respect the proclamation of 
the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, and take care to respect the rank 
and pacific intentions of his Commodore! Was not your 
cheek suffused with the blush of shame when you caused this 
‘ Naval General Order’ to be issued? If the Expedition had 
now become ‘ altogether scientific’ and ‘entirely divested of 
all military character,’ why did you deem Captain Gregory’s 
promotion to the rank of Post Captain, even though he stood 
at the head of the list of master commanders, indispensably 
necessary in order to fit him for the command? Is your 
proclamation an answer? Sir, was it not a matter of public 
notoriety that you had authorized one of the Commissioners 
to inquire of Captain Aulick—an officer of acknowledged 
abilities, who had acquired, though young, distinction in the 
last war—who had been at sea twenty out of the last thirty 
years, and much of the time among the Islands of the Pacific 
—who stood high on the list of commanders—if he would 
take the place of second in command under Captain Smizh? 
What becomes of your consistency, with reference to this 
officer? Does your proclamation afford any defence against 
the charges of double dealizg and an abuse of official power? 
Indulge not the vain hope that your puny document can pro- 
tect you from the censure of all honorable men. 

Permit me, sir, to adduce one more instance equally noto- 
rious with the last-mentioned, in which your Jesuistry was 
made equally manifest. If not while you were in actual 
treaty with Wilkes, at any rate but a few days before, did 
you not—unofficially—invite Lieutenant Tattnall, and did 
he not—unofficially—accept the invitation to take service in 
the Expedition? Did you not, also, promise to use your best 
efforts to have him promoted to the grade of Commander ?— 
(He stood then at the head of the Lieutenant’s list.)—And 
for what? Why, forsooth, to render him eligible to the sec- 
ond place in the Expedition! But what followed? Within 
one week of all this pretended deference to rank and to the 
claims of long service and unquestionable ability, you com- 
mitted the outrage upon the Navy, for the defence of which 
your contemptible proclamation above transcribed was put 


the President was invoked to silence older officers claiming 
the command. Sir, the high probability that your official ac- 
tion in this matter will not be imitated hereafter, induces me 
to omit much that occurred about this time. I need not here 
examine the law which you violated, nor stop to refute the 
silly defence that in the selection of a Lieutenant you had 
changed the naval character of the Expedition, although the 
vessels, officers and men belonged to the Navy, were gov- 
erned by the War power and Naval regulations, and were 








THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION —No. III. 
To the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War: 

Sir: As promised in the conclusion of my last letter, I 
proceed to examine the pitiful subterfuge which you have at- || 
tempted to play off upon the community at once as a defence 
and justification of your indefensible conduct. Upon the | 
sirict requirements of the law, the usages of the service, the 


| 
| 
| 


principles of common justice, the paramount considerations 
of the public good in the success of the Expedition, you dared | 
not rely fur your vindication, and hence the public was to be 
amused by a ‘ tub thrown to a whale,’ in the shape of a pom- | 
p2"s proclamation, which I here subjoin: ! 


Expcorinc Expepition.—Naval General Orders.—The armament Hl 
of the Exploring Expedition being adapted merely for its necessary | 
defence, while engaged in the examination and survey of the Islands | 
of the Southern Ocean, against any attempt to disturb its operations | 
by the savage and warlike inhabitants of those Islands; and the ob- | 





ject which it is designed to promote being altogether scientific and | 
useful, intended equally for the benefit of the United States and of all |: 
the commercial nations of the world, it is considered to be so entirely | 
divested of all military character that, even in the event of the coun- } 
try being involved im a war before the return of the squadron, its path I 
upon the ocean will be peaceful, and its pursuits respected by all bel- H 
ligerents. The President bas therefore thought proper, in assigning || 
oificers to the command of this squadron, to depart from the usual || 


custom of selecting them from the senior ranks of the Navy, and ac- | 


amenable to and punishable under them alone. As well might 
it be said that a frigate sent toconvey a minister or despatches 
to a foreign court was on a peaceful errand, and that there- 
fore you might put a Lieutenant in command ! 

Well do you remember, sir, that the ground assumed by 
the Governor and yourself (covertly) for withdrawing the 
Macedonian from the Exploring Expedition, in June 1837, 
was the necessity of employing her in the protection of our 
commerce in the Gulf of Mexico. Let me, par courtesie, 
admit your sincerity; and then permit me respectfully to in- 


|| quire how the blockade of the Mexican ports by a French 


fleet rendered our commerce in that region so secure as to 
justify you in laying up the Macedonian at Norfolk, and in 
abstracting two heavy sloops of war and a gun brig from the 
protection of that commerce, to send them ona service which 
you declared not to be naval—and that, too, when you had 
other vessels already equipped and prepared for sea, or might 
have procured fur more appropriate craft than those sent out, 
in any seaport of the United States, for half the money which 
it cost to convert two sloops of war into ineffectual surveying 


cording to their respective grades in the service, and has appointed i vessels? In this view of your patent economy, I say nothing 


Lieut. Charles Wilkes first officer to command the Exploring Squad- 


ron, and Lieut. Wm. L. Iudson to command the ship Peacock aud to || 


of the bills sent home from Rio, or of the delay, for months, 


he second officer of said Squadron, and to take command thereof in || of a noble enterprize authorized by Congress more than three 


the event of the death of the first officer, or his disability, from acci- 
dent or sickness, to corduct the eporetions of the Expedition. 
Navy Department, June 22, 1 


years ago. Will you, or Governor Dickervon, say that in a 
* Lieut. Hudson stauds in the Register above Lieut. Wilkes. 





forth! This was done at a time, too, when the authority of 








famous report, purporting to answer a call of Congress, un- 
der date of March 19th, 1837, all the evidence on record in 
his Department was given in reference to the qualities of the 
Exploring vessels, Pioneer and Consort? Nay, more: Wilk 
you or he dare deny that the most important documents ther 
on file—documents which afforded proof of the fitness of the 
vessels for the service for which they were designed—were 
withheld? I have studied my language, sir; I know the ims 
port of every word I have used; and should you or the Gov- 
ernor dare to move one step from where I have here placed 
you, I hold myself bound to give the public the proof of what 
I have asserted—viz: that important official documents weré 
withheld-when called for by Congress, and that trivial, un- 
important papers were sent in their stead! 

I trust, sir, I have said enough about the Naval part of 
your silly and impudent proclamation—silly, because it cov- 
ered you with ridicule, from the weakness of the.defence set 
up; impudent, because you attempted to mislead and deceive 
the people, by pretending that the Expedition was about to 
receive a purely scientific eharacter;—a point upon which I 
shall be very apt to satisfy the public before these letters are 
closed, though I mean to be as brief as is consistent with jus- 
tice to you and your coadjutor. 

How far you have propagated errors, as to the force em- 
ployed under your present commander, will be the subject of 
inquiry in my next communication; the scientific part will 
follow. I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your fellow 

Citizen. 


ONE DAY LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival yesterday of the packet ship Siddons, Liver- 
pool papers have been received to the 14th of June, and Lon- 
don to the 13th. The following items of news we take from 
the Commercial Advertiser : 

Letters from Liverpool dated the 14th June, state that the 
cotton market was dull. / 

We have, by this arrival, two more days’ proceedings in 
Parliament, but they are of little interest—the. House of 
Lords not sitting, and the House of Comnions being chiefly 
occupied with the reception of petitions. Very great num- 
bers of these were presented against the Government plan of 
national education. The clergy have been zealously at work, 
it seems, all over the Kingdom. 

The Bill respecting the rating of tenements was thrown out, 
94 to 70. 

A Resolution was proposed by Mr. Spring Rice, and adopt- 
ed, to the effect that it was not expedient to make any alter- 
ation in the duties on sugar and molasses. 

On the 13th a Petition was presented by Lord Brougham 
in the House of Lords, from the Canadian prisoners—Mr. 
Parker and others—whvuse cases had been under discussion 
in the Courts of Exchequer and Queen's Bench. 

The Allgemeine Zeiting (Augsburgh Gszette) of June 7, 
publishes the following letter from Alexandria. 

ALexanpriA, May 6, 1839. 

The Pacha arrived here from the Delta on the 12th. The 
consuls general immediately waited on him to compliment 
him, and to confer with him on the important events that seem 
to be impenden. To the exhortations to preserve peace, ex- 
pressed by the several consuls, he replied—“ I do not desire 
war, I wish for pease; but I will not suffer any one to attack 
me with impunity. A Turkish corps has already passed the 
Euphrates, and is on my Territory, yet I have enjoined my 
son Ibrahim Pacha to wait for an actual attack, and then to 
commence operations.” 

Of course no answer could be made to this prudent decla- 
ration. When the Russian Consul spoke to him of the note 
of the Russian Government, which had lately been presented 
to him, in which the Pacha was required not to begin war 
with the Sultan, to pay the arrears of his tribute, and with- 
draw his troops from the frontiers to the interior of Syria— 
the Pacha said, ‘“‘ The Sultan must wait for his tribute; fur, 
as he manifested the most hostile feeling toward him, it would 
be worse than firelocks if he (Mehmet Ali) would give the 
Sultan money, and furnish him with the means of executing 
his plans against him.” He gave a similar answer respect- 
ing the withdrawing his troops. The English steamboat that 
returned yesterday from Beiroot, brought word that Ibrahim 
had collected his whole army, including the garrisons of the 
towers, in the neighborhood of Aleppo. Damascus is con- 
fided to the care of Emer Bescher, and his Druse’s irregular 
corps are stationed along the Horan to Naplous. The Horan 
has entirely submitted. Sheik Scheble seems to be for Ibra- 
him. Ibrahim has large magazines in Adana, Taraplus, Al- 
exandria, and. Aleppo; whereas the Turks have taken no 
precaution. 
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International Copyright Law—The Interest of the Peo- 
ple in the Remuneration of Authors.—One of the wisest po- 
litical measures ever adopted is the direct remuneration of 
our Repsesentatives for their services by a definite allowance 
for the time they devote to the public. To this practice (al- 
though wholly at variance with the usage of the country from 
which we have derived most of our political institutions) may 
be attributed the influence which the people have exerted over 
the legislation of Congress and the State Legislatures. Had 
it not been for the foresight which established this wholesome 
practice our situation would in all probability have been far 
less enviable than it is. Our lawgivers would have of neces- 
sity been selected from a class, and not from the public at 
large—a class that would, from inclination as well as from 
interest, have employed their politica! power for the consoli- 
dation and perpetuation of their particular interests. But un- 
der our present arrangement, we find every class and condi- 
tion of society occupying seats in our legislative halls. There, 
side by side, may be found the rich and the peor, the profes- 
sional man and the merchant, the agriculturist and the arti- 
san, the manufacturer and the man of leisure. All possess 
an equal voice in the creation, alteration or repeal of the laws. 
Each, while he acknowledges an interest in the prosperity of 
a common country, is ready to prevent the rights of his par- 
ticular class being sacrificed to erroneous or interested no- 
tions of political expediency. Many who now occupy seats 
in those bodies, but for this wise provision, would have been 
excluded by considerations of economy which their limited 
means would have obliged them to regard. From this happy 
escape we should take warning. We should contend against 
any alteration of this salutary practice. We should view as 
the insidious enemy of the rights of the people him who, un- 
der a shallow pretence of lightening the burthens of the pub- 
lic,”"would seek its alteration. 


| amined, and sometimes even determined upon, long previous 


to any legislative enactment. Thence the public will is often 
collected, and the security of the public requires that it should 
have the fullest assurances that its advisers are honest and 
competent. 

The contributors to Literature are of two classes, the occa- 
sional and the professional. The communications of the 
former are generally hasty and imperfect essays. Their con- 
tributions, too, often have no higher motives than the sug- 
gestions of vanity, and no other olsject than the promotion of 
private and selfish ends. There ate many exceptions to these 
remarks, it is true, but they are exceptions to a rule that will 
be found but too generally applicable. The productions of 
the latter, on the contrary, are labored and considered. They 
embrace every topic which possesses any interest for the pub- 
lic. The professional writer is obliged to store his mind with 
the richest and most varied materials. Indeed, the class of 
professional writers, in point of ferce, discipline and appoint- 
ments, bears about the same relation to the class of occa- 
sional authors, that a well-ordered regular force does to the 
disorderly array of a militia company. 

This militia of literature has retained, and will ever do so, 
much of that want of discipline and those habits of insubor- 
dination which might be expected from it. It may occasion- 
ally be made a useful arm of defence, but in the most trying 
emergencies the people should hardly place too much de- 
pendence upon its steadiness or its science. They need a 
small, but efficient, regular corps, to give direction and effi- 
ciency to these more numerous but less reliable forces ; and it 
is hardly fair to expeci that its own arms, equipments and 
military stores should be provided at its own expense. 

But to drop the metaphor: professional contributors to lit- 
erature are the sources from whence have chiefly emanated 
those rays of intellectual light which have illuminated the 
world. They alone can be expected to have either the pa- 
tience or the ability to investigate causes, to trace the pro- 








But if an unpaid body of legislators would have proved in- 
jurious to the interests of the people, and its members have 
become but the advocates of the views and the wishes of a 
privileged class, what are we to think of an unptiid body of 
authors? Are they so inefficient, or is their influence so small, 
that the consideration of the subject is unworthy of our atten- 
tion? Truly he must know but little of history who will say 
so. Truly he can have looked but a very short way into the 
necessary connection of causes and effects who will venture to 
sustain such an opinion. The fact is directly the reverse, 
and we shall take the liberty of showing, somewhat at length, 
the truth of our position. 

In a popular government the laws are (or ought to be) the 
expressions of the public will—the deliberate will, we should 


rather say—not deriving their origin from those transient ca- | 


priees which take their rise from wrong information or from 
temporary excitement varying from day today. The laws 
also (it is true) are means made use of, by which the public 
employs its collective power to enforce compliance with its 
will, thus expressed. But though imperative in their lan- 
guage, they must accord with the sentiments of the people, 
or they become a mere dead letter, cumbering the statute- 
book. Unless they originate from the public mind, their in- 
fluence is a mere nothing. Their sanctien and efficacy are 
dependent upon their accordance with that mind. 

But what is the public mind? Is it any thing more than 
the result of the sentiments adopted bya majority of the peo- 
ple? It takes its peculiar form and fashion from modes of 
government, from religious opinions, from institutions of learn- 
ing, from temporary and local causes, and from general and 
individual experiences. It is affected by all we are, or all we 
hope to become. Many causes concur to mould and fashion 
it; but the greatest instruments by which it can be modified, 
are Literature and the Press. 

If the mere putting into the form of laws the results of the 
popular will requires the most guarded caution, will any one 
refuse to see the superior importance of originally securing 
the public mind against a wrong bias ?—the absolute neces- 
sity of presenting to that mind, full, fair, and enlightened 
views of every subject upon which it may he called to act ! 
What other means have we than those to be found in the 
Literature of a country? It is in books (newspapers included) 
that we find the most iniportant measupes first suggested, ex- 





ment but disastrous. It would even exert a beneficial intlu- 
ence over those writers abroad whose works we now eppro- 
priate without remuneration, and force them to respect toe 
institutions and the interests of a people whose approbation 
would then be attended with something more substantial than 
Fame. 





The Dramain New-York.—The close of one season, and 
the approach of another, furnish a legitimate occasion to 
remark upon the relation subsisting between the Managers of 
our Theatres and the People from whom they obtain their 
support; and never was a similar occasion more suggestive 
of such remarks than the present. The two principal metro- 
politan theatres uccupy a relation to each other, just now, of 
more than ordinary interest; and we shall devote the space 
we usually allot to theatrical notices to some reflections upon 
the causes that have combined to render that relation so in- 
teresting and peculiar. 

The lovers of the theatre know very well how palmy were 
the fortunes of ‘Old Drury ’ just anterior to the engagement 
of Vestris and Mathews, in the early part of the season just 
closed. The opposition of the other house was them but fee- 
ble, and the breath of popular applause was steadily filling 
the sails of the Park management. The new * stars’ did not 
draw as had been expected, however, and, in order to cover 
up this mortifying fact from the public gaze and comment, 
they raised a cry of persecution against us, and went back to 
twinkle in their own accustomed orbits. With their depert- 
ure departed also every thing like managerial skill, tact, ex- 
ertion and endeavor to please the visiters of the principal 
theatre in the city. A reference to the bills of that part of 
the season, at the Park, will corroborate this remark to every 
one’s satisfaction. 

Mean time, James Wallack, one of the most experienced 
Managers, as well as talented performers, the stage in this 
country has ever known, was endeavoring to render the Na- 
tional Theatre, then and now under his management, a fitting 
substitute for what, in its palmiest days, the Park had been, 





| gress of events, and to furnish us with principles hereafter to 
| be available in practice. To acquit themselves honorably of 


|| their duty they must have acquired previous habits of study, 


jan exclusive devotion to their pursuit, and a reliance upon 
the public alone for their reputation and personal independ- 
ence. 


| 
Hence they necessarily become far more efficient and 
trustworthy guardians of the popular rights than the occa- 
sional and unpaid writer. They bring no prejudices of a class 
to distort their views. They look to the fublic alone. Un- 
like the éccasional contributor, it is not the divine, the law- 
yer, the doctor, the merchant, the mechanic, who speaks 
forth in their writings, but it is the author, ‘The Author by 
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Profession,’ which should never have been a term of reproach, 
and never would have been used as such but for the selfish 
and interested motives of those who have had the advance- 
ment of their class rather than the welfare of mankind at 
heart. 


but was no more. By liberal engagements with good ‘star’ 
performers in every branch of the drama, by the procure- 
ment of the very best orchestra New-York has ever had, and 
by the establishment of a full, and even more than complete 
corps dramatique, (a particular in which the Park was, and 
still is, most lamentably deficient,) Mr. WaHack completely 
vindicated the bold ‘claim he bad set up on taking the house 
in Church-street—the claim, namely, of its being considered 
the fashionable and popular theatrical establishment of the 
The claim was allowed, and so has been till the closing 
of that house for the season, as the following statement, which, 
it is said, is made ‘ by authority,’ fully shows: 

The weekly expenses of the Park Theatre (Simpsen’s) are 
caloulated at $1,960, including every thing, excepting ‘ sturs’ 
and extras attached to new pieces. The expenses of the Na- 
tional, with the same reservation, are $1,890, being $70 less 
than the Park. ‘During the season from the lst of Septem- 


city. 





The question, then, reduces itself to this: shall we have | 
such a class ?—a class of men educated to the profossion of | 
literature, dependent alone on the public, and relying not on 
the patronage of individuals or cligues ?—a class interested 
only in the general welfars of their country and their kind, 
whose hopes rest not on the success of some patronising in- 
dividual, or depend on the favors they may receive from a 
party ?—a class that, uninterrupted by incompatible avoca- 
tions, may devote the.mselves exclusively te the high and hon- 
orable duties they huve assumed? The public are interested 
in this question. They are interested that their advisers 
should be of a class over which they should exert an influence. 
The general mir.d should have an influence. All that modi- 
fies that mind should have an influence. Not that we would 
make the author the mere moutlrpiece of popular sentiment ; 
but we would have him respect it. Should he differ from the 
conclusions of the public, we would have him express his dis- 
sent in terms calculated not to irritate, but to correct. Even 
the most stubborn prejudices by these means may be success- 
fully attacked and ultimately overthrown. 

Such are the results which would spring from a paid lit- 
erature—results we have no hopes of seeing, except by a re- 
vision of our Copyright Laws. As one step toward this end, 
an International Copyright Law would do much. It would 
open a door to the hopes and aspirations of mavy who under 





ber, 1838, the average receipts of the Park amounted to $250 
per night, making $48,250 for the season, the expenses being 
for the same period (30 weeks) equal to $58,900; exhubiting 
—much tobe deplored—a loss of $12,550, exclusive of ‘ stars.” 
On the other hand—and clearly demonstrating that the fluc- 
tuating nature of theatrical property extends across the At- 
lantic—at the National, from the Ist of September to the Let 
of April (135 nights) the receipts, averaging at the low rute 
ot $600 per night, made $111,000 for the season. The ex- 
penses of this theatre for 30 weeks, at $1,890 per week, would 
be equal to $56,700, leaving to payprofits and ‘stars,’ $54,300. 
The ‘ stars’ received at the National: Celeste, $8,680; For- 
rest, $5,400; Miss Shirreff, $9,000; Wilson, $8,600; all 
others, $5,000—total, $36,680. Thus leaving nearly $20,000 
profit on the season. Park. National, 
Expenses per week ooo. sees cows coer $l, 960.00-- $1,590 
Receipts of the season... s+ sews sees «e+ 46,250..-- .111,000 
Aggregate expenses for do. ..«. +++ ++58,800..... 56,700 
Stare, G26. .ccce coes coeccovc sees 500s kOUccces SO,0pU 
Profitsersececccecesvevvervcceesess sooee 18,620 
LesBccccccccecccccecccccegses been umpeeneeesé 

It would be throwing time aad space away to go fully into 
those details which are true explanations of this great dis- 
crepancy between the popularity of the two principal thea- 
‘res bere. We shall do no such thing, but beg our readers 
to cast a reflective eye upon the character of those entervsin- 
ments and the mode in which they were served up to the pub- 
lic at the several houses during the seasom, and by way of 
strengthening the contrast somewhat, we will advert to but 


























the present system fcel that effort is hopeless, and experi- 





two or three examples. 
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_—_——— 
We have seen, during the season just closed, one of Shak- 
speare’s plays performed on the Park boards, with Fisher and 
Wheatley ‘ doubled,’ in two of the principal characters. We 
have seen Wells cast in ‘Don John,’ Gann murdering ‘ Le- 
onato’ and ‘ Sir Lucius O’Trigger’(!) and ‘Sir Oliver,’ in 
the ‘ School for Scandal ’—nay, in the scene where he is sup- 
posed to be disguised as ‘Joseph Surface’s’ poor r<lation, 
‘Stanley,’ appearing with a gold embroidered vest and dia- 
mond buckles. We have seen the management driven to 
hunting the town through for a ‘Charles Surface’ und a 
* Careless,’ in the same comedy, before it could be produced 
upon their boards; and we have seen humbug spectacles, 
blue and red fire, tinseled processions, and the other worn- 
out material of cast-off Bowery melo-dramas, pefformed there 
ad nauseam; old scenery, that it sickens the beholder to look 
upon; the most meagre corps de ballet, to support such 
dancers as have figured half the year round upon thatstage, to 
the exclusion of the drama; and an entire destitution of every 
thing like tastefulness or appropriateness in the casting of 
what dramatic pieces soever, by any chance, were produced 
—have all characterised the season as the least deserving of 
favorable recollection of all that have for years preceded it. 

On the contrary, in every one of the particulars we have 
animadverted upon, the National Theatre has presented an 
unintermitted series of striking contrasts. A full corps dra- 
matique, adequate to the production of tragedy, comedy, 
opera, the ballet, and farce, has always been kept in pay; 
the most talented orchestra, with a leader who has amply 
proved his fitness for the station he has so ably occupied, has 
been maintained throughout, without reduction in number; a 
chorus, and a corpe de ballet, large in number, talented, and 
presentable, have never been wanting ; a series of entertain- 
ments all of which are fairly entitled to be designated ‘ le- 
gitimate,’ with the most distinguished and favorite ‘ stars,’ 
to render them attractive and successful, have been regularly 
produced, and most admirably got up, with all the appliances 
of handsome scenery, appropriate costume, and striking me- 
chanical effect. Is it, then, to be wondered at that the Park 
has had a losing, and the National a winning race for popular 
support during the past season? To us it seems to be any 
thing rather than surprising. It is the most natural thing in 
the world that it should have been, and that, under like cir- 
cumstances, it should still be so. 

Bat another season is'coming, and both managements are 
in the field, beating up recruits for the coming campaign; 
and the question is bruited, will Wallack, who during the last 
year has done himself so much credit and secured to us so 
much delightful entertainment, while the rival establishment 
‘was so utterly negligent of our claims upon it for its usual 
supply ef amusement—will Wallack be still sustained ? 

Surely, if he provides as well for us hereafter as he has 
hitherto done, we cannot desert him when the exertions of 
his rival, so long intermitted, shall be renewed to his disad- 
vantage. This would be cruel and unfair, and we have no 
fear that such will be the end of this indefatigable Manager’s 
labors. Muchas we shall, of course, hail the reéstablishment of 
‘Old Drury’ upon its pristine foundations, we must still be 
just to one to whom we are under so much obligation as the 
Manager of the National, come what come may. From 
present appearances the latter is determined to hold on an 
equal course with his rival. The engagements he has made 
and is making comparing most favorably with those of his 
competitor. If we desire to have the best theatrical enter- 
tainments instead of the worst, we must not place it in the 
power of one management (especially if that management 
has shown that it can choose to the public disadvantage) to 
make the choice. Against this the public’s only security is 
the maintenance of a powerful and talented competition. 

In another article we shall riext week say something of our 
other theatrical establishments. 


Thirty Miles around the City of New-York.—Colton and 
Disturnell, 124 Broadway, have just published a ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the Cities, Townships and Principal Villages and Set- 
tlements within 30 miles of this City; being a Guide to the 
most Fashienable Resorts and Watering Places, and accom- 
panied by a correct Map, giving allthe Canals, Railroads and 
Turnpike Roads; also Gedney's Ship Channel, Light-Houses, 
and every thing else of importance within the prescribed dis- 
tance.’ From a cursory examination of this work we can 











truly recommend it as one which no citizen who ever ex- 
changes the dust of the city for the pure air of the surround- 
ing villages, nor any stranger, desirous of obtaining a correct 
idea of our neighborhood, should think of dispensing with. 


The Tusculan Questions.—In our last week’s notice of 
this admirable work, we omitted to inform our friends that 
it is on sale at Louis Sherman's, 142 Fulton-st. 


THE BANK ARRANGEMENT. 

The following Circular has been addressed by the three 
receiving Banks in N. Y. city, to the several Banks in that 
State, in accordance with a power reserved by each party 
in the articles of agreement, renewed on the 18th of May 


last : New York, June 26, 1839. 

Sir:—On the 18th of May last, the Bank of the State of 
New York, the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, and the 
Leather Manafacturers’ Bank, renewed the arrangement 
with the Western Banks until the Ist of August, 1840— 
either party having the privilege of discontinuing the ar- 
rangement at any time prior to that date, after 30 days no- 
tice to thut effect. 

In the published report of the Committee on behalf of 
the Western Banks, it is truly stated that the amount of 
Safety Fund Bank notes, which had appeared for several 
weeks previous, had been so much larger than was antici- 
pated, thet the city banks had entered into the renewal of 
the arrangement with some reluctance: but the Commit- 
tee, on behalf of the Western Banks, so strongly expressed 
an opinion that the pressure would cease after a few weeks, 
and Saeetien that last year, the influx of Country bark 
notes greatly decreased about the Ist of June—and referr- 
ing also to the right of ending the arrangement by giving 
thirty days notice, the city banks were induced to agree to 
the renewal. 

The city banks were also greatly influenced in continu- 
ing the business, by a reluctance to break up an arrange- 
ment which was believed to bea great public convenience, 
and which had a tendency to give general confidence. 

Since the 18th of May, however, the expectations then 
entertained, in relation to a diminished amount to be re- 
ceived, have not been realized—for, on the evening of Sa- 
turday, the 22d inst. the Bank of the State of New-York 
alone held the notes of the country banks to the amount of 
$1,788,002. Auother week commenced on Monday, when 
it took in $74,190, and on Tuesday $103,924, with a pros- 
pect that by Saturday evening next the bank will again hold 
more than $1,500,0U0. 

Without, therefore, adverting to any other causes, the 
three city banks have come to the conclusion that they have 
not means to do justice to their city dealers and continue 
the arrangement. ¥ 

X> The three city banks accordingly hereby give notice 
that from and after the 27th of July next, they will cease 
taking the notes of the country banks under the arrange- 
ment made in May 1838, and renewed on the 18th of May 
of this year. Very respectfully, 

Cc. W. LAWRENCE, President. 
R. WITHERS, Cashier. 

R. M. VERMILYE, Cashier. 

F. C. TUCKER, Presideut. 





Heavy Damages.—In the Cincinnati papers there is a 
report of a trial for assault and battery, in which Wm. C. 
Lawrence, a youug physician from N. York, was plaintiff, 
and the officers of the steamboat Gazelle defendents. 

Upon 3d June, 1837, the plaintiff took passage on the 
defendent’s boat at Portsmouth, for Cincinnati. Aboutone 
o’clock the next morning, the defendents caught plaintiff, 
and dragged him to the side of the boat, where one of the 
defendents flourished what one of the witnesses thought 
a knife, and nsed abusive and threatening language. Plain- 
tiff was then forced to the stern of the boat, put in the yawl, 
taken by the mate toward the shure, beaten into the yawl, 
and before reaching the shore, was thrown into the river. 
When put int» the yawl, plaintiff requested defendents to 
give his valise, containing clothes and letters of introduc- 
tion torespectable persons in Cincinnati, which was refused. 
Plaintiff was left by the boat on the Kentucky shore, sixty 
miles from Cincinnati, about one o’clock at night. The 
plaintiff adduced the evidence of about a dozen of the most 
respectable gentlemen, physicians, and others, of his native 
county in New York, that he had always sustained a high 
character for integrity, correct bearing, and application to 
his studies and business. 

The defence set up was that the plaintiff was a deck pas- 
senger, and that some man, wearing a drab coat, was seen 
to enter the cabin with his candle. Plaintiff when fonud 
had on a drab coat, but was not proven to be the man. It 
was then proposed to prove, by a custom of river that 
whenever a deck passenger entered the cabin, he was put 
on shore. The court in charging the jury stated that the 
defence only aggravated the case. 

Verdict for pw plaintiff, $6,766. 


Singular Coincidence—A man named Cain Abel keeps 








the ‘ Adam and Eve’ Tavern in Eden, Vermont. 








Tnerease of the Growth of Cotton.—In the year 1791 the 
amount of Cotton exported from the United States was 
188,316 15; in 1798 it was not quite 1,900,600 1b ; in 1802 
it was 27,501,075 1b ; in 1819 it was 87,997,045 16; in 1820 
it was 127,860,152 Ib ; in 1830 it was 298,459,102 tb. The 
amonnt exported in 1838 was upward of 639,000,006 1b ; 
leaving for home consumption 98,000,000 1; the whole 
crop, inround numbers, being estimated at 737,000,000 
Ib, which, at fourteen cents per Ib, would be worth more 
than $100,000,000. This is a greater amount than ever 
was produced from all the gold and silver mines in the 
whole world in one year 


Fioripa.—The Army and Navy Chronicle publishes the 
following letter addressed to General Macomb by Colonels 
Warren and Mills, who have commanded a regiment of Florida 
militia, traveled over a great part of the territory, and are 
acquainted with ‘the feelings of the citizens. It bears testi- 
mony to the peaceful disposition of the Indians, and of the 
general satisfaction of the people with the conclusion of the 
hostilities by the treaty of Gen. Macomb. 

JACKSONVILLE, June 13, 1839. 

General—You will no doubt have been some surprised at 
seeing by the papers of St. Augustine and Tallahassee, that 
great excitement is stated by them to prevail in the country 
in consequence of the treaty or provisional agreement entered 
into by you with the Indians. You may be assured that this 
feeling exists no where in the country. The nerve and sinew 
of the counties of Alachua, Columbia, Duval, and Nassau, 
who have suffered so much by this war, most readily agreed 
long since that the expulsion of the Indians by an armed force 
was a matter to be terminated some twenty years hence ; and 
having suffered such great losses of property, as well as of 
life, particulary fur the last year, hail with great satisfaction 
the present arrangement, as affording the only probable as- 
surance of peace and quiet. 

Those persons who are so loud in their denunciations sre 
for the most part men who have never been through the 
country at all, and are therefore unacquainted with the nature 
of the country, or of the enemy to be contended with. It will 
readily be admitted that it would be much better to have the 
Indians removed; but if that object cannot be eflected with- 
out such immense sacrifices, we say peace is actually indis« 
pensable. 

If they will keep to the limits assigned them, there will be 
no difficulty between the citizens and them; and if at any fu- 
ture time the Government desires to remove them, it can much 
more readily be effected after all angry feelings shall have 
subsided, and when the country bordcring the limits assigned 
them will be settled up. 

With sentiments of high respect we are, General, your most 
obedient servants. 

From Centrat America.—The brig Galen brought the 
following letter from a gentleman in Central. America: 

Granapa, May 13, 1839. 

Sir—As the situation of this country is little known, in the 
United States, and as the country is in an unsettled state, I 
will give you a sketch of its present condition. Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, and Honduras, three of the six Provinces which 
constitute the republic of Central America, have each declared 
their independence of the Federal Government; and Nicar- 
agua and Honduras have raised an army between them of 
1,600 men, and invaded Salvador—that is, began to enter the 
small towns and villages, committing many depredations, 
General Morazen, with an army of 1,200 men, Federal troops, 
gfve them battle near San Vincente, when he completely 
routed them. Their loss was about 400 killed and missing, 
and the remainder have returned in disorder to their homes. 
General Morazen was wounded in the left arm, and his troops 
are now commanded by General Guzman, whose head quar- 
ters are in Ocoro 8 leagues from St. Miguel. A new chief 
has been elected in Leon, and we are in hopes that some 
measures will now be taken to put a stop to the war. A 
French corvette is in Conehagua, which brought despatches 
from the Consul General in Salvador to the French Consul 
here, forbidding all French citizens paying contributions ex- 
traordinary to the State Government, or submitting to any 
exaction extraordinary of any description. The French au- 
thorities take a more independent stand than any of the other 
agents of Foreign Governments. Business in this prevince 
is miserable, all confidence lost, and the constant change of 
Government Chiefs serves only to depress commerce, and 
ultimately must end in anarchy. A ship arrived last week in 
Rio Lejo, from Callao, the Captain of which reports that 
General Gamara had left Lima, sick, for Arequipa General 
La Fuente is left President pro tempore. Business was 
dull in Lima. The crop of Indigo is very promising. 

I am, yours, Z. Le 


A Dreadful Fire occurred at Eastport, Me., on the morn- 
ing of the 6th inat., which destroyed nearly half the property 
of the town, and more than forty-one places of business. Loss 
estimated at $240,000, of which $80,000 are supposed to be 
insured. [Boston Transcript.“ 

Church Division.—A keen contest is going on just now in 
the Methodist body in Upper Canada, which will end, in all 
probability, in splitting it in two separate parties. The quar- 
rel originated in politics, and those who take sides may be 
classed as Reformers end Anti-Reformers. 
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Mexico.—We are indebted for the following letter to the 
keeper of the Merchant's Exchange: 
Martamoras, June 8, 1839. 
Another fight at Satillo. The Federalists attacked that 
place with about 500 men, commanded by General Lemus, 
and after an engagement of five hours succeeded in taking the 
town. The commander of the Government troops was shot 
dead. It is reported that General Canalizo has been defeat- 
ed in an attempt to take Monterey. If the report should 
prove true, Matamoras will fall, and Bustamente will have 
to leave Tampico. It is his calculation to march into Texes 
next September with 5,000 men, and 2,000 Indians are to 
join them. We have an old fellow here, who has returned 
from paying the President a visit (from Nacogdoches) and is 
now going back to keep note the times. General Santa Ana 
will do every thing to put Bustamente out of the way; conse- 
“quently will push him off to Texas, as he knows there is but 
one chance in a hundred of his ever returning.* 
[New Orleans Louisianian. 





Uprer Canapa.—Various preparations are making for 
the next general election in Upper Canada; and it is pretty 
certain that the Durham principles will carry the day. 

The Kingston Chronicle gives it as from pa baer os author- 
ity, that the Government have within a few days made sev- 
eral purchases of land in the suburbs of that town, for the 
purpose of erecting fortifications thereon. These extensive 
works will not be begun before next spring. It is said to be 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to complete the 
plane for the defence of Kingston, of which Fort Henry is 
only a commencement. Montreal Courier. 





OFFICIAL. 
Treasury DepaRTMENT, July 1, 1839. 
The whole amount of Treasury Notes authorized by the Act of Oc 
tober 12, 1837, having been issued, viz $10,000,000 00 
And there having been redeemed of them about....... 9,576,432 00 
ving unredeemed of the first issue. ....+... 358 
The new emissions made in place of those under the act 
of May 21, 1838, have been. .......++e0+ +06 
There have been redeemed of these last about 
ving outstanding of the second Issue 
And of the two old issues outstanding only 
The amount issued under the provisions of the Act of 
h, 1839, is 3,857,276 21 
This leaves a balance of all outstanding, equal to only. . $5,458,542 78 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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5,709,810 @0 





New-York Canal Toils.—A mount of tolls received on all 
the State Canals for April, May and June: 
1838. 1839. 
April......19 days. ..«».$127,670 April.....11 days. .....$108,019 
May. .cccceee-s  % May. ° 


evees sees 300,438 
dune ....00 cvces sees 198,792 


eeapeeee ee eeeeeee 
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ences coe + GI2,493, 
[Albany Evening Journal. 


The Dyott Bank—Even-handed Justice.—The Mayor of 
Philadelphia has ordered into custody Jacob Ridgway, 
Daniel Mann, Stephen Sitapson, gpd some others, charged 
with being connected with the notorious ‘Thomas W. Dyott 
in the swindling operations of the Manual Labor Bank.— 
Several of the parties concerned, capecially Mr. Ridgway, 
are neemenel to be wealthy, and their countenance and 
credit materially aided, as is supposed, the stupendous 
cheats of the great Rag Baron. The subject naturally ex- 
cites a good deal of attention abroad, as well as in the 
neighborhood of the Doctor’s Shaving Miil. 


Syracuse and Utica Railroad.—To-day the cars com- 
mence running regular'y for the transportation of passengers. 
There will be two departures and arrivals per day, for the 
present and until other arrangements are made.—The morn- 
ing train will leave Syracuse at 5 o’clock, reach Utica about 
8, stop there one hour, and arrive in Albany one or two hours 
before the departure of the evening boats. The evening train 
will leave at 4 0’clock. The arrivals from the east will be 
about 6 to 7 o’clock A. M., and P. M.—The passenger cars 
it will be recollected, will run to and from Schenectada, ‘and 
the baggage cars to and from Albany. 

[ Western State Jourral, July 3. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—The tolls taken on the 
Canal during the last twelve months have amounted to 
$42,835 80. This is an increase of rather more than $12,- 
000 over the tolls ef the preceding year. . The dis 
ments for work done on the Canal within the past yWar, 
ending Ist June, 1839, amount to $1,276,062. It is esti- 
mated that the sum of $2,935,103 will be sufficient to com- 
plete the Canal to Cumberland, and that the work will be 
so completed in two years. 


Disaster.—The schoooner Harriet, Capt. Kendrick, from 
Baltimore, with 4,000 bushels of cornand 200 barrels of floua 
to Mr. Seth Adams, jr., of this city, struck a rock, in Coast- 
era’s Harbor, Newport, and filled on the night of the 3d inst. 

[Providence Courier. 


George H. Elliott, well known in New Orleans as a Cot- 
ton Broker, committed suicide in that city on the 24th ult., 
by stabbing himself with a dirk in the region of the heart. 

e had recently taken to ‘drink’ and was thought to have 
been partially deranged when he committed the act. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Murder.—On Tueaday last, at Pine Bluff, Jefferson Co. 
Arkankas, John N. Outlaw killed Dr. James T. Pullen, and 
immediately made his escape. John W. Pullen, the brother 
of the deceased, and sheriff of Arkansas Co., accompanied 
by two individuals, commenced pursuit, determined to avenge 
his brother’s death. Expecting that Outlaw would attempt 
to cross the river at Memphis, they descended the Arkansas 
river in-a skiff to its mouth, and there got on board a steam- 
boat and reached Memphis the next day, making the trip in 
the short time of 25 hours. Finding that Outlaw had net 
passed Memphis, one of Mr. Pullen’s attendants, armed with 
a rifle, crossed the river in the steam ferry-boat, and on land- 
ing, found Outlaw on the Arkansas shore. He prevailed on 
the captain of the boat to aid him in taking Outlaw, who 
made some show of resistance, and kept them at bay for a 
little while; but on their advancing upon him, he leaped upon 
his horse and was just galloping off, when both his pursuers 
fired. Outlaw fell, and expired instantly. 

[Memphis World, June 21. 


Accident on the Lowell Ratlroad.—We learn from Briggs’s 
Bulletin, that as the baggage train was going up yesterday, 
while passing under a bridge near Medford, a man who was 
standing on the top of one of the cars hit his head against one 
of the timbers with such violence as to render him senseless 
for some time. Surgical assistance was immediately pro- 
cured, and strong hopes are entertained of his recovery. His 
name is not ascertained. He belongs to Nashua, N. H. 

[Boston Post, July 9. 








Missionaries.—The following passengers embarked on 
board the Arno, which sailed from Boston for Singapore and 
Bankok, on Friday, July 5: Rev. Messrs. Natathan S. Ben- 
ham and lady, Hudson, Ohio; Jesse Caswell, jr., and lady, of 
Middletown, Vt.; Henry S. G. French and lady, of Boscawen, 
N. H.; Asa Hemenway and lady, of Shoreham, Vt; Misses 
Mary Elizabeth Pierce, of Butternuts, N. Y., and Jadith M. 
Taylor, of Madison, N. Y., all destined to Siam, and sent out 
out by the American board of commissioners fur foreign mis- 
sions. [Commercial Advertiser. 





Halifaz.—The troubles in Maine, or rather on the dis- 
puted territory, have proved a source of great profit and 
advantage to the town of Halifax. The Recorder, a paper 
published at Halifax, says—‘‘ The town is favorea by many 
circumstances tending to revive its prosperity—the bar- 
racks were filled with troops, there was an unusual num- 
ber of the British navy in port, merchant vessels were in 
demand, rents were rising, merchandize_ had full employ- 
ment, laborers were scarce, and mechanics and provisions 
hi 





Wool.—A_ Worcester, Mass., paper says, that the new 
clip of wool is held somewhat higher than it was last year. 
It doubts whether the advance can be sustained. ool 
manufacturing is now a losing business, the goods are very 
dull in the market, and there isa prespect of a large im- 
portation this fall, at reduced prices, inconsequence of the 
stagnation of business and the accumulated stock in 
England. 

Rector Sentenced.—Rector, who was convicted of man 
slaughter in the second degree, for killing Sheppard at 
Albany, has been sentenced fo seyen years imprisonment 
at Sing Sing. 

Slavery in Iowa.—It has been decided by Chief Justice 
Mason, at the present term of court, that Slavery cannot ex- 
ist in Iowa. ‘This settles the question at least for the present. 

[Iowa Gazette. 

Asaph Rice, of Northampton, states, in the Worcester Spy, 

that he owns a horse which has traveled, in a team, 113,000 


miles! 
i John B. Cheveril, one of the Baltimore Pilots, jumped 

overboard from the scheoner Oragabo in the harbur of that 
city on the 4th inst. and was drowned. He was subject to 
fits of insanity. 

Murder.—About 10 o'clock last night, a disturbance took 
place at the corner of Rosevelt and Water-streets, between 
two sailors, when one of them drew a knife and stabbed the 


other to tha heart. The unfortunate man fell dead immedi- 
ately. By the timely aid of some of the citizens near the 
spot, the murderer was arrested and taken, together with the 
body of the murdered man, to the watch-house. . 
[Express of yesterday. 

Shipwreck.—The ship Aid-de-Camp, from Londonderry, 
bound to St. John’s, N. B., with three handred and five emi- 
grants on board, was wrecked on Briar’s Island on the 19th 
ult. Sixteen emigrants were drowned, of whom three were 
men and the remainder women and children. 

Elijah Hise, Esq., @ shrewd and able man, and a capital 
stump speaker, is announced as the Adm. candidate for Con- 
gress, in opposition to Hon. Joseph R. Underwood, in the 
Third District of Kentucky. 

Gen. Joseph Low, for a long series of years the excellent 
Adjutant General of New-Hampshire, has been removed from 
office by the Legislature, solely upon political grounds—he 
being an opponent of istration 
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Crericat Arrogance.—The Bi of London, at the 
meeting at Willis’s rooms, maintained boldly the right of the 
church to educate the entite community. According to the 
bishop’s argument, society ought, nationally speaking, to be 
composed of churchmen ; if people are not of the church, they 
ought to be, and consequently they ought to be educated to 
thatend. This tends to simplify the matter amazingly as re- 
gards Catholics and Dissenters, since it is clear, if Bishop 
Blooomfield is no bigot, that they have no mghts but what 
are subservient to the rights wrongs of others. To be sure, 
we see not why sectarians should not put in their claim to 
educate their rising members—and so in truth they do; but 
the difference is, that the clergy generously desire. not oaly 
to educate their own, but the offepring of others also, provided 
the nation will bear the cost. The real meaning of such 
meetings as that at Willis’s is, that the clergy are resolved to 
sanction no plan or scheme of which they are not to have the 
entire management and control—and, unless they are well : 
watched, they will get it. Londoa paper. 


A Lanprapy’s Sacacity.—“ If I were not accidentally 
to catch a stray word or so now and then, in going about the 
house, I have not kept an inn so Jong without being able to 
know the state of a guest’s finances by the slightest tokens.— 
You cannot have forgotten that I was the first to tell you that 
the long-haired and broad-brimmed spendthrift, Claxton, had 
lost every farthing of his own and fis mother’s money on 
that stupid Crupperton steeple-chase ; and I knew it only by 
the curling of the smoke from his cigar. And I was the first 
that told you how Burrows had done every body at the Derby, 
though I had no other intimation of it but his snoring as [ 
passed his bed-room door. As to Fitzgibberish, be will soon 
be gone, now he knows the estate is gone, and as soon as he 
can get David Pollen safely lodged in jail. Ishell-be paid in 
the old coin—his parliamentary privilege—lI suppose ; but the 
election is just at hand, and I must charge his present reck- 
oning upon his eleetion expenses, us usual—which the Thing- 
amy Club, in London, always pays for him.” Floreston. 

To Subscribers.—We wish every subscriber who is in arrears a 
dollar or more to remit us immediately the amount due, or as near as 
even dollars will make it. To those who owe us for a year or more 
we would hint that we are aboat putting their names in mourning, as 
& preparatory training to their entering the ‘ Black Lists.’ Some peo- 
ple do dot understand that unpaid letters remain in the Post-Office. 

Agents, in remitting money, must be particular to state not only 
the name and residence of the person to whom the money is to be 
credited, but the form of the paper to which he subscribes, as a con: 
trary course not only perplexes but nearly doubles the labor of the 
book-keeper, who already has ‘in keeping’ ten th d subscribers. 
We have recently received money from Agents, with a request to 
credit to their account, They will perceive that individual subseri- 
bers are not benefited by such remittances. 

We wish it understood that we always détline taking distant sub- 
scribers without payment im advance ; and, to obviate the objection 
that fractional parts of a dollar cannot be remitted dy mail, the mest 
preferable conveyance, we send our Folio Fifteen Months for Three 
Dollars, and our Quarto Eighteen Months for Five Dollars—expenses 
on remittance to be paid by the subscriber. 




















NEW AGENTS. 
The following gentlemen have consented to act as Agents for The 
New-Yorker : 
J. F. Beciamy, Clyde, N. Y. ‘ 
Cyrus Smitn, Union College, Schenectady. 








FRaccied, 

July 3, William Foulkes to Sarah Jane Hamilton. 

July 8, Benjamin Stagg to Ann Hornblower, 

Also, W. A. Ayres, of Andover, Mil,, to Almira &. Platt. 

July 9, Benjamin G. Megie to H h M. And 

July 10, John K. Starin to Lucy P. Holt. 

July 11, Joseph McAlpin to Miss Ashwick. 

At Hempstead, L. L., July 9, Alden J, Spooner to Maria Hentz. 

Staten Island, July 10, Philo Doolittle to Eliza Haynes. 

Smyrna, Del., July 4, Daniel B. Cummins, of Philadelphia to Mary 
Cummins, of the former place. 

New Bedford, Nathan Lewis to Anstice K. Crowell. 

Holmes Hole, William Merry to Alice B. Worth. 

Mattapoisett, Eb Holmes to Elizabeth Cushing. 

Sandwich, Leander L. Packard to Harriet H. Gibbs. 

Middletown, Phineas D. Pelton, of La Grange, Ky., to Harriet Burr 
of Haddam. 

Wethersfield, Joba H. Billings, of China, Me., to Amelia Blian, of 


the former place. is Fas 
‘ de Rottenburg 


Cazenovia, Riel 8. 
Belleville, U. C., July 1, to Louisa M. Ridley. 


Died, 

July 2, Samuel M. Moore, 52. 

Also, by suicide by taking arsenic, Elizabeth Robedee, 19, 

July 6, Frederick Wohirabe, 37. 

July 7, Nathaniel Howland, 64. 

July 8, Mary McGarth, 65. 

Also, Harrison Fuller, 24. 

July 9, Mrs. Eliaa Wood Bakewell, 48, 

July 10, David 8. 7”. 

Also, Patrick Cummings, 41. 

Also, Mrs. G. A. Kirkland, 38. 

Also, Daniel Lawson, 28. 

At Philadelphia, July 4, Cecelia Ellen Ann Gallagher, 13. 

Same, J Ann, wife of h Macurdy, 56. 

se! > ps Paxson, a member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, 

Low ville, Lewis co., June 14, of consumption, Dr. Jentham Bush, 
Reservation, July 3, Major Jack 


Berry, un old ad distinguished Chief of the Seneca tribe, 
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I'LL LOVE MY NATIVE LAND. 
MUSIC COMPOSED BY B. S. C.—DEDICATED TO P. AUGUSTUS BAILEY—ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE BY W. L. RESTON. 
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% SECOND VERSE. 


Though other fields may be as green— 
And other skies as blue— 

Aud other faces fair be seen— 
And hearts be found as true— 

Oh! be it ruled by mildest rale, 
Or sway’d by lawless hand— 

With joy, with pride—whate’er betide, 
Ell love my native land. 

















Impossisititigs.—A characteristic trait of Col. Wallace, 

a British officer in the East Indies, is recollected by those 

who served with the army in the Decean. At the siege of 

Gawilghur, he had been charged with the execution of cer- 

. tain details necessary to the capture of that place. A heavy 
gun had been directed to be conveyed by night to an import- 

ant point, and its transportation over the most rugged moun- 

tain so long baffled all endeavors that the artillery officer, in 

despair, reported the accomplishment of it to be impossible. 

* Impossible, sir !’’ exclaimed Col. Wallace, who had all his 




















life maintained the most rigid adherence to abcdience ; “ im- 














possible! let us see.” He then called for a light, pulled the 
instructions from his pocket, and, having read them, said— 
“Oh, no, not impossible: the order is positive.” The result 
evinced the efficacy of the order, and also afforded another 
proof that implicit obedience, when accompanied by devoted 
zeal, will in general overcome every difficulty. 





Earty Risinc.—Dean Swift says he never knew a man to 
rise to eminence whe lay in bed of a morning ; and Dr. Frank- 
lin, in his peculiar manner, says, ‘‘ he who rises late may trot 
all day, but never overtake his busingss.”” 
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